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CHAPTER I. 



^^ A FAIR shot, fair sister, and a fairer mark," 
exclaimed Edward Mortimer, looking down 
from one of the upper chambers in Aymestry 
Hall, and laughing with boyish glee, as he met 
the upturned glance of the startled Alice, and 
noted how the kerchief of many dyes, which 
he had flung from above, clung in graceful 
folds round her well-shaped head and snowy 
throat. 

^^ An unfair marksman, at the best, since 
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you took me at disadvantage, being unaware,'' 
replied his sister with a laugh as joyous, though 
not as loud as his own : a softened echo of his 
boyish mirth. 

*' We shoot the prowling thief, how and 
where we can, without the courtesy of " by 
your leave." 

** Thief I I am no thief ; and you no true 
Knight to slander a woman : no hero to shoot 
an unsuspecting and defenceless maiden." 

** Defenceless maiden, quotha ! when you are 
defending yourself even now. It is no slander ; 
your robberies are many. First, you have 
stolen a march upon me, wandering forth with- 
out seeking my company." 

** Nay, slandering brother, I sang at your 
door, and beneath your window, for full five 
minutes ; but you snored so loud, that my 
silver tones were drowned," cried the laughing 
Alice. 

** What, witch, would you add falsehood to 
theft? .It was the &U: at the wear which you 
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heard, and your notes must have been strangely 
low not to reach my ear. But pass we this ; 
you have stolen a myriad of things beside, and 
instead of hiding your thefts, as more modest 
thieves would, you blazon them forth in the 
glare of day, as if proud of your cunning dex- 
terity. You have stolen the sunbeams that 
gleamed on your head, and imprisoned them 
there amid wavy curls, weaving a net to 
catch youthful hearts ; you have stolen the 
snowy throat of the swan, pilfered the pink 
from the conch for your cheeks, and robbed the 
mine of its rubies to set round that laughing 
lip. The rich dark grey of the winter night, 
all sparkling with stars, may be seen in that 
eye, whilst those tones are a stolen melody, 
composed of all sweet sounds in ocean, earth, 
or sky. There, sister mine, what think you 
of my eloquence ? Shall I not play the lover 
well?" 

** Without a doubt, if falsehood and flattery 
should be love's language. It is not I who 
B 3 
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have stolen these things ; but you, who have 
pilfered the ravings of some moon-struck poet, 
and would fain pass them off as your own, first 
trying their effect upon me, ere you try them 
on others. You are the thief, not I." 

** What I do you not only deny the charge, 
but retort it ? A hardened thief, indeed ! you 
must be taken into custody, and more closely 
examined. I arrest you in the King's name ; 
bide you there till I appear to execute the war- 
rant. Stir at your peril !" 

The merry face of the threatener was with- 
drawn from the open casement, and Alice stood 
for a moment as he had bade her ; then, catch- 
ing the sound of the closing door behind him, 
she darted away with the swiftness of a fawn, 
and concealing herself behind a tree on the 
lawn, checked even her breathing, lest the sound 
should betray her. 

** Alice ! What, gone ? You shall pay for 
this," cried Edward, aloud, as he stood on the 
steps before the Hall, and looked around in 
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vain for her whom he had ordered to bide his 
coming. *' Alice, Alice ; surrender at discre- 
tion, or expect no mercy." 

He called, but no Alice came. A low, 
sweet sound, the faintest echo of a lightsome 
laugh, was the only reply to his merry threat. 

^^ Oh I you are for a game of hide aiid seek 
are you? It is play, then!" and bounding 
down the steps, the light-hearted youth looked 
here and there, till, catching a glimpse of the 
maiden's dress, he sprang suddenly on her, 
shouting ** I have you I I have you I No 
struggles; you are fairly caught, and must 
submit." 

" Poor me ! so it seems," replied Alice Mor- 
timer, finding it vain to resist, whilst Edward's 
arm encircled her waist, and he pressed on her 
brow a brother's kiss. 

** And now for proving your guilt, and pro- 
nouncing sentence, which sentence shall not be 
lighter for this running away, when I bade you 
remain. Come forth into the light that I may 
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mark your fear and shame," exclaimed the 
finder, drawing out his victim from the shadow 
of the overhanging tree. 

" But what if I feel neither fear nor shame ?" 
asked Alice archly. 

'' Then must you be punished as a hardened 
sinner/^ readied her brother, gazing on the fair 
girl with mingled affection and admiration. 
*' And, in truth, I see little of either on that 
open brow, or in those laughing eyes. What 
makes you so bright and joyous this morning ?" 

*' Can yon ask ? Have I not cause to be 
bright and joyous ?" 

^^ Oh ! you mean in this bright May mom, 
which is not brighter though than yourself. 
What would court ladies say to such simple 
tastes, and how long do you mean to retain 
them ?" 

*' For ever, I hope. I should grieve to think 
that the time could ever come when the green 
woods should wave, and the birds should sing, 
and the flowers blow on hill or vale, and the 
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bright sun shed its glow over all, and yet my 
heart feel cold and dull.'* 

^^ Ah I Alice, I like to hear you say all this ; 
but you have had no trouble yet— no grief— 
you are still a child«" 

^* Some count me a woman ; but I care not 
for the title," replied his sister, with a smile 
bright as the sunbeams that played around her. 

** Why should not you be as joyous now ? 

« 

What sorrow has troubled you more than 
myself?" 

*^ Perhaps more than you think, or could 
understand," replied Edward gravely, nay, 
almost gloomily. 

** Thank you for the compliment to my un- 
derstanding ; but I know what it is. Your 
favorite horse is no more. Poor thing I" 

" You are wrong ; my good horse is better, 
so guess again," replied her brother ; his mirth 
at her having guessed incorrectly, dispersing 
the discontent which had clouded his brow. 

^ No ; we will guess of no sorrow, and think 
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of no sorrow to-daj, when Brian, dear Brian 
returns.'' 

** Ha I Alice ; and is this^ then, Ae cause of 
your joy ?" 

" What should it, what can it be else ? Do 
not you too rejoice at the thought of his 
coming ?" 

Her tone was the tone of a question, but her 
look spoke no doubt on the subject. To her 
it seemed that all must rejoice in the expected 
return of Brian de Lacy. 

" Rejoice ? Not I ;" answered Edward, 
quickly. ^^ Since he chose to go, let him stay 
away." 

** Chose to go I" said Alice in surprise. 
** Have you forgotten his grief at parting?' 

^^ Psba, Alice, psha I he might think it looked 
well to seem sad." 

** Now shame on you, Edward, for such a 
thought I" cried Alice warmly ; then, changing 
her indignant tone for one of playful affec- 
tion, she continued ; ^^ but you only say this 
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oat of merry mischief, knowing full well that 
Brian de Lacj never jet sought to seem the 
thing he was not." 

*^ Supposing this were but the truth of 
old — what then ? Who shall say what change 
may be wrought by a sojourn in foreign lands? 
None may know in the Brian that is, the Brian 
that was." 

** A sojourn of ten years instead of two 
could work no change in his noble heart. 
Now could I quarrel with you for the suspi- 
cion, did I not know that you do but jest, say- 
ing what you mean not, that you may laugh at 
my chiding. I will thwart your malice, and 
not chide at all." 

** You are a simpleton, Alice," replied her 
brother, half turning away. 

** Say aught ill of me that you please, but 
«ay no ill of dear Brian. I like not such 
words : no, not even in jest" 

'* But what if those words prove true, dear 
Alice? What if Brian return the heartless 

B & 
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coxcomb, or worse, the accomplished plot-* 
ter?** 

** There are things which can never be , and 
this is one. Can the lion descend to the cun- 
ning of the fox — to the tricks of the monkey ?" 
asked Alice proudly, her slight, and almost 
girlish figure, assuming a majesty unknown 
before. 

t ^ So you admit his resemblance to a wild 
beast,*^ replied her brother with a laugh, that 
bore no likeness to the joyous one, which had 
followed his morning greeting. 

*' I would liken him to all that was noble, 
and kind, and good." 

" You are a staunch defender, Alice. Would 
you defend me as warmly were Brian to speak 
against me ?" 

'^ Brian would not, and should not say aught 
against you. Can you doubt my affection?" 
she asked, looking up in his face with a gentle 
reproach which he could not withstand. 

" No, Alice, no : I can never doubt you," 
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he replied^ pressing her closer to himi and 
passing his hand caressingly over her chesnut 
curls. 

If he had laid a greater stress on the you 
than was needed she did not remark it then* 
Alice only replied by a loving look, and Edward 
continued more gaily, as if anxious to change 
the subject. 

^ What fairy has sent yoii this glowing gar- 
land?" he asked, looking into the basket which, 
together with her bonnet, hung on her arm, 
and which was fiUed with a profusion of flowers 
from wood and valley, bank and hedge row, 
joined with a few of rarer growth, plucked 
from the garden attached to the Hall 

^* No fairy sent them ; I gathered them all 
inyself, with the fragrance of morning still on 
each, as they opened to meet the gladdening 
sun: I wished that no hand should touch them 
save mine." 

^' Not mine, Alice ? not mine ?" asked Edward 
archly. 
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" Yes, you should have joined in love's 
labour with me, but for your too sound sleep." 

^^ If too sleepy to gather, I can wear ; so let 
me select what I like the best." 

'* No, idler no : not a bud — not a leaf," cried 
the laughing Alice, withdrawing the basket as 
she spoke. 

*' What Alice Mortimer grown a churl, 
keeping all fair things to herself?" 

" Not one for myself: they are all for 
another. 

" For whom?" asked her brother more 
gravely. 

^* For one who will prize them more dearly 
than jewels or gold." 

'* For Captain Aylmer ? You blush. Ah I 
Alice, the truth is out." 

^* Alice Mortimer blushes that you should 
suspect her of giving her flowers to idle young 
men scarcely known by name : Captain Aylmer 
is nothing to me." 

^^ Yet you may be much to him. But for 
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whom are these flowers then? Tell me, Alice, 
and tell me the truth." 

^' There needs not that word and that grave, 
cold tone. When did I ever say aught but 
the truth ? When did I ever keep aught from 
you ? And this is no secret that any should 
keep. For whom should I mean them but 
Brian de Lacy ?" 

'* And so it was for him that you rose with 
the sun, toiling like some poor village maiden 
through the high wet grass," exclaimed Edward, 
displeased. 

** The dew was dried up ere I quitted my 
room, and it was not a toil but a pleasure." 

" There are flowers for Brian de Lacy : — 
there were none when I returned," observed 
Edward, sharply. 

*' How could there be when the snow lay 
deep on the ground ? And when did you care 
for a flower, save to pick it to pieces ?" 

*' You would have found flowers even amid 
the snow, had Brian returned at tliat time : he 
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has but to ask, and to have : to look, and the 
thing is done. And what if I find as much 
pleasure in scattering as he in hoarding ? Is 
he only to have his will ? Are all those flowers 
for him ? Maj I not have a single one ?^ 

*^ Not only one, but all, dear Edward. Not 
only flowers, but all beside that I can give. 
Why look so gloomily, and speak so harshly ? 
I never met such looks before. What have I 
done to vex you thus ?" asked Alice earnestly, 
with tearful eyes. 

*' Nothing, dear Alice, nothing f replied 
her brother, subdued and shamed by her touch- 
ing tones. *' I was ever hot." 

'^ But never before unkind," said Alice 
timidly, a fear of she knew not exactly what, 
for the first time, clouding her sunny mood. 

*^ Not unkind, Alice ; not to you, that I can 
never be," replied young Mortimer, pressing 
her closer to his side, and kissing her downy 
cheek with even more than his usual afifection. 
^^ I love you as an only sister should be loved. 
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bat I seem changed of late ; strange thoughts 
have come, I know not how ; strong passions^ 
that I never dreamt could find a home within 
mj heart, have started up at once in giant 
strength. But you look terrified, so let us talk 
of other things. And you will give me without 
murmur or reluctance, each one, or all of these 
fair flowers, gathered so carefully ?" 

^* Not only without murmurs, but with 
smiles ; you pain me by the doubt Here, take 
them all, and then come and help me to gather 
more ; Brian will think them all the fairer for 
your aid." 

" Art sure of that ?" asked Edward, quickly, 
looking into those soft, grey eyes, as if through 
them he could read the inmost feelings of her 
heart. 

^^ Quite sure. Can you doubt him, as well 
as me ? What has come over you to-day ?" 
asked Alice in surprise. 

^' I told you I had had strange thoughts," 
replied Edward musingly. 
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^* Send them away ; 1 like them not. There, 
there, begone I" said Alice, plajfnllj^ waving 
her hand as if to compel their departure. '^ Now 
smile as joa used to smile of old. If I loved 
not mj cousin Hinton so well, I should say 
that you had not been the same dnce his letter 
of yesterday. But he could write nothing 
to vex you." 

** Why, Alice, you seem to love all man- 
kind ?" replied Edward smiling, but making 
no answer to her remark on the letter. 

^^ Since all love me, I should love alL" 

" Captain Aylmer included," observed Ed- 
ward laughing. 

^^ For the sake of his sister, who msif be 
mine ere long," replied Alice archly. 

** That is as it may be : Lucy Croil is as 
fair, and some think more sincere. Miss 
Aylmer can flirt Ask Brian de Lacy." 

^* And so you are jealous : the truth is out 
now," said his sister laughing. 
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*^ Jealous of Brian I Who said I was jealoas 
of him?" questioned Edward hotly, colouring 
from shame or anger, his sister could not tell 
which. 

^* I did but say it in jest, dear Edward ; and 
will unsay it at once if you like it not," replied 
Alice gently, taking the hand which he had 
withdrawn with a movement of sudden pas- 
sion. 

'^ It is of no use to unsay it, Alice, since it 
is but the truth, whether said by design or 
chance," replied Edward moodily. 

** Forgive my folly : I knew not you cared 
so much for Miss Aylmer. But do not grieve ; 
Brian loves her not, and would die ere he 
caused you pain." 

'' That last is as it may be, I say again ; but 
think not I care so much for Miss Aylmer. If 
she prefer another, so let her ; but why should 
Brian be first in my father's house ? Am I not 
his [son — his eldest born ? Why should a 
stranger usurp my place ? Why be first in the 
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thoughts, and the love of my father, my mother, 
and only sister ? ^ 

" What do you mean ?** asked Alice with 
wonder. 

^^ I mean what I say. Prom my birth, 
have they made me give up in all things to 
De Lacy.** 

*' As a matter of kindness — of generosity. 
You have a father, and mother : he is an orphan, 
with none to love him." 

'* He has the love of my mother and your- 
aelf/' observed Edward moodily. 

^' And your own, but a short time since," 
replied Alice, reproachfully. ** Why have you 
changed, that is, if there is a change, which I 
will not readily credit ? Hath he unwittingly 
done aught to offend you ?" 

" He has written to me but rarely ; yet it is 
not that, for I am no ready scribe myself; but 
the man is galled by that, which the boy felt 
not — saw not." 

^^ Better for ever remain a boy, than wrong 
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with miBtrust your boyhood's pkymate. And 
why mistrust him ? I camiot understand this 
change." 

*^ How should a girl understand how insult 
oan madden a man to rage ? Bom and bred to 
yields she sees not, or feels not, the galling tone 
of command — the irritating air of superiority.'* 

'^ And when saw you either of these in 
Brian ? When did our wishes differ, that he 
did not ^ve up to you, or to me ? When did 
he speak of our father and mother, save with 
the reverent affection of a child ?" 

^^ Oh I I knew you would be warm in his 
defence. He is all that is good : ever kind and 
generous, whilst I am touchy, selfwilled, and 
obstinate/' replied Edward bitterly. 

** When said I this ?" asked Alice gently. 

** No matter the words ; you thought it — 
you think it. The lips may be closed ; but I 
read the heart." 

" Not my heart, Edward, if you see aught 
there but the truest and fondest love." 
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*' Some love there may be ; but not such 
love as Jon feel for Brian de Lacy." 

'* Oh I that you could prove me, since you 
doubt me I " said Alice fervently. 

" I will then, since you desire it. If death 
must fall on Brian or myself, and the choice 
were left in your hands, which would you doom 
to die — which save ? Speak the truth : I 
shall know if you lie. Ah I you shrink," 

^' At your vehement gesture and stern looks : 
death would save me so sad a choice. How 
could I doom either dear brother to die ? My 
life should be given as freely for one as the 
other." 

*' Brother I he is no brother." 

^^ He has been as such from our birth to both, 
guiding, guarding, loving us," said Alice 
soothingly. " An elder brother," ■ 

" Just two years older than myself, and thence 
assuming the right to control and dictate," 
observed Edward hotly, closing the sentence. 

'* When did he do either unkindly ? I can- 
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not bring one single instance to mj mind, 
unless indeed you count it unkind when he 
sought, though in vain, to save you from fall- 
ing into the river, and then leapt in after, and 
brought you out." 

^^ Psha I I was then but an imp of five years 
old, and needed control" 

^ And he but seven, yet risked his life to 
save you," 

" A deed you would chronicle in golden 
letters till the end of time. He knew that my 
father was in sight, and could save us both, as 
he did — but Brian first Yet I was his son, 
and Brian was neither of his name, nor his 
kindred." 

'* He is the orphan child of his oldest and 
dearest friend: — ^is not that claim enough? 
Brian had placed you on a bank in the stream, 
and was sinking from over exertion." 

^' You seem so well versed in the details, 
that you should not omit my father's words — 
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* Though my own boy perish, he must be 
saved '.'' 

" I never heard them till now." 

" Nor I till lately, yet the keeper and 
Hinton both heard them said." 

^' And these words have awakened your 
jealousy, dear Edward. It was but my father's 
chivalrous feeling — ^his noble devotion to the 
dead. You know how ill he can bear even an 
allusion to Brian's father, though so many years 
have elapsed since his death." 

^^ This seems over sensitiveness in one of so 
strong a mind, and has caused comments from 
many. Can you guess at a reason for this ?" 

^^ His constant affection for the dead. Is not 
that reason enough ?" 

** Say rather his overweaning affection for 
the living ; but you will not say it, since you 
share in the wrong to me." 

*' Say not so— think not so ; for in doing 
this it is you who wrong me. I love him no 
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better than I love you : my brothers are both 
alike dear. Will you not believe me?" said 
Alice, gazing into his face with affectionate 
earnestness." 

** I cannot disbelieve you, if I would ; there 
is that in your manner which compels my be- 
lief. But it may not be the same with others : 
— my mother — " 

^^ You cannot doubt her affection," said 
Alice warmly. 

" I am beginning to doubt all." 

*^ You must be under the spell of some evil 
spirit Say^ how shall we break the en- 
chantment ?" 

^* It does indeed seem like enchantment. I 
told you strange thoughts had come over me of 
late : dark, suigry, passionate thoughts. But is 
there no ground for these ? Your sunny smile 
would say no. Yet there is I There is I You 
may love me as well as this stranger youth; 
my mother may do the like — ^" 

" Nay, Edward, she loves you still better," 
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said Alice eagerly. " Though Brian is dear, 
you are dearer still; and never was brother 
bound closer to brother than he to you." 

** So I thought when we parted : — I was but 
young then." 

** Can two years make a grey-beard ?" asked 
Alice archly. ^^ As Brian was, so will Brian 
be; your true and constant friend, seeking 
your good before his own." 

^^ Does he not rather seek good for himself 
at my expence? The young cuckoo thrusts 
out its weaker mates, and some say destroys 
the old bird who reared it. What if we should 
be beggars, and Brian de Lacy the master of 
Aymestry Hall?" 

** Edward 1" cried Alice almost gasping for 
breath, and too much shocked to say more. 

" Well, well, Alice, look not so terrified ; 
perhaps this is going too far , he may have no 
such feeling now." 

** He never could have so base a thought," 
exclaimed Alice warmly. ^^ Who has dared to 
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whisper so vile a hint? It came not of itself 
to my brother's mind." 

** You are right : it came from my father." 

*' My father T she repeated in pain and sur- 
prise ; ^^ you must have misunderstood his 
words." 

'^ I have not misunderstood his acts. From 
my birth he has made me yield to Brism in all 
things. His son— his heir, I have been as a 
slave to this stranger youth, who has, as I said 
before, but to ask and to have — to command 
and to be obeyed ; whilst I, though I sue with 
tears, meet only a harsh denial. Look back on 
our childhood, and say if it was not ever thus. 
The playthings so lavished on him were scantily 
furnished to us." 

" Nay, Edward, hay : dear Brian shared all 
that he had with us, ever leaving himself the 
smallest portion." 

" Supposing it was so — what then? Still 
the largest share had been given to him ; and 
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when mischief was done the blame fell upon 



me. 



*' Not if Brian could shield you," said Alice 
with gentle reproach. 

" That very shielding shows how I was 
blamed for his sake. He had pony and gun, 
whilst I had but donkey and fishing rod." 

'' He was older, dear Edward. May I not 
say, steadier too ?" 

'' You may say what you please. If none 
care for me, I shall soon learn to care for 
none," replied Edward pettishly. " He is but 
two years and some odd days older, at most." 

" Kemember how long it was ere my father 
gave him the gun," said Alice soothingly. 

" And with what anxiety he watched him 
day after day, lest he should come to some 
harm," replied Edward with growing warmth. 
'• The keeper will tell you that no doting 
mother ever watched Jan only child with greater 
devotion : his very life seemed to hang on his ; 
and never would my father let another take 
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gun in hand at the same time for fear of acci- 
dent. There was no such fuss when I first 
went out ; cousin Hinton was guardian enough 
for me. Do not interrupt me, Alice ; since I 
have begun, let me say all, and have done with 
it. In every thing it was just the same. When 
that fatal fever was in the house, his first care 
was to send De Lacy away ; and when he set 
forth on his travels what pains to procure him 
- a careful tutor : — what repeated warnings to 
run no risk : — what ample funds to provide for 
his wants ! You would say all this arose from 
regret and regard for De Lacy's father : but 
there must be something more, though I know 
not what. Did he love his friend above his 
wife, that he should thus lavish wealth upon 
one, and stint the other ? In vain I entreated 
permission to go with De Lacy: even Brian 
implored it in vain. And what was the reason ? 
Expensive habits were not for me : I was wild 
and hot headed too ; and might bring peril to 
c 3 
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Brian. Ay, hot headed indeed ! Let them 
look to this ! I am no longer a boy to be told 
to do this, and do that ; and if I should fail, be 
whipt and put in the comer." 

" No one seeks to do this, dear Edward." 

*' Yes, but they do. They would make me 
a cypher — a nothing — a humble companion — 
nay, a dependant — a journeyman to Brian de 
Lacy. When the heir of the Mortimers came 
of age, there has ever before been rejoicing and 
feasting ; but silent and dull was the day which 
made me a man. My father's greeting seemed 
forced and constrained ; and even my mother 
had tears in her eyes, when she kissed and 
blessed me." 

" But I, Edward, did I do aught that could 
pain you ?" 

" No, Alice ; your greeting was loving and 
frank as ever." 

'' And Brian's ?" 

'' His letter came not, till a full week 
later." 
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^ Would you charge him with that when 
hundreds of miles lay between ?" 

" No, I blame him not ; yet the delay is 
ominous." 

*' How long has it seemed so ? You felt 
none of this at the time ?" 

'* No ; but thought and more knowledge of 
the world have couched my boyhood of its 
blindness now. Then I suspected nothing, and 
hoped everything : then I was happy." 

" Then why not be happy now, dear bro- 
ther ?" Why indulge in suspicions without a 
cause ?" 

*' They are not without cause. Why have 
I no allowance befitting my birth, whilst 
Brian has more than accords with his father's 
known poverty ? Why may he go where he 
will ; whilst I must remain at home, fretting 
{^way my manhood's strength in shameful idle- 
ness ? It is but a week ago, since I urged my 
father to let me carve out my own fortune 
with the sword, though the heir of the Mort i 
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mers, methinks, might have enough and to 
spare, were the revenues of his house not 
lavished on aliens." 

" And what said my father?" asked Alice 
eagerly. 

" He gave me a peremptory refusal ; a re- 
fusal more galling from the manner in which it 
was conveyed." 

'* How so, dear Edward ? Surely it was not 
unkind." 

" Unkind is scarcely the word, yet I know 
not what other to use. It was strange — ^pas- 
sionate — almost terrific : his eyes glared wildly, 
and his lips grew livid as he spoke. ^ Would I 
kill ? — would 1 take life ?' he demanded sternly. 
* What earthly power could wash out the stain 
of blood from my soul ? The bands might be 
cleansed, yet the sin remain. And why wish 
to mingle with the world — with companions 
befitting my birth, as I said ? Who should say 
who were my fitting companions ? What should 
guard me from sin — a sin that might cling to 
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my soul till death, making that soul a wintry 
waste — blasting my manhood's hopes — blight- 
ing my fame — wearing away my life? No: 
better abide at home : here there was less trial, 
less temptation. I was too hot and rash to be 
sent out into the world : too easily won — too 
easily guided. I should trust to cozening 
tongues and fall — fall into guilt, which no time 
would repair.' Oh! Alice, had you seen his 
look, and heard his tone when he said all this, 
you could never forget them. They were 
fearful ! There was nothing of his usual stately, 
measured manner ; I could but think of a whirl- 
wind sweeping past, as he spoke^ and shrank 
back in alarm. He saw my wonder, and turned 
away. When he spoke again, it was with the 
same calm tone which he uses to most. Hot 
headed and rash ! It seemed that I grew so 
whilst listening to him. His passion struck 
forth the spark which lighted the mine within 
my own breast. I said little then, for I could 
not find words ; but he may find me less easily 
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guided than he imagines. When I hinted that 
Brian had advantages which I had not, he 
asked how I dared to compare myself to him, 
and bade me ever regard him as one to be 
k)oked up to, and bowed before. I am your 
son, sir ; I answered proudly. You are ; and 
therefore I claim obedience, was his reply." 

*' Did he say no more ?" asked Alice anxi- 
ously. 

*' No more worth recording, save that, as he 
quitted the room, he added in gentler tones — I 
seek but your good in what I do — you know 
not the pangs which it costs me to pain you." 

'* Trust my father, dear Edward ; believe, as 
he says, that he seeks but your good : rely on 
his love," said Alice, earnestly. 

" His love I That is Brian's, not mine." 

" No, Edward, no. Ask Brian, himself. 
More than once has he said ^ how different the 
tone in which he addresses his children and me. . 
I owe him more than my life can repay— I 
owe him more than the devotion of a son, yet 
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every day I feel more and more that I am not 
his child— that he is not my father. His acts 
are the acts of a parent ; but his tones are a 
stranger's tones." 

" Did he feel, did he say aU that ?" asked 
Edward eagerly. 

^^ He did ; and said all he could to obtain 
permission for you to go with him abroad, 
knowing how much you wished to travel." 

'' If I could only believe this. But why 
never tell me before ? " 

'^ He bade me be silent, lest the knowledge 
should vex you, and cause a coldness towards 
my father : you have no cause to be jealous of 
him. He will do all that he can to promote 
your wishes : depend upon this." 

'* Well, it does look like it, and perhaps I 
have been hot and rash in my judgment," re- 
plied Edward, frankly. " At least, fair sister, 
you plead so prettily, that I cannot resist your 
spells ; so envy and jealousy off to the winds, 
and you must try your persuasions on my father 
c 5 
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to induce him to change his decree. He cannot 
resist our united entreaties. But are you 
certain that Brian will return unchanged ? 
Should he give himself airs, I shall not be his 
friend." 

^^ Should he not be the same generous, warm- 
hearted Brian, we will send him away again," 
said Alice, smiling. 

*' So we will ; and that will be no slight 
punishment either, I count, if he loves your 
bright smile and sunny temper as much as he 
did, or I do. On my honor, sweet sister, I saw 
none in London so fair as my country Alice ; 
and the powdered heads of the court ladies are 
as pewter plates to a golden salver, compared 
with these flowing chesnut locks* Keep your 
own warm heart, dear Alice, and your own 
simple fashions : I would not have you exactly 
like other people. I am not quite sure whether 
I was not happier myself ere I sojourned in 
London for those few days, with my cousin 
Hinton. But you must not hint this, since I 
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teased my father to obtain his permission, till 
he granted mj prayer, against his will, as I 
think. But £ cannot stay here all my life with 
nothing more daring to do, than to plunge into 
the river, or rush down the hills. It is strange 
what a horror my father has of taking life. He 
would keep me and Brian from hunting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing, if he could ; nay, I have seen 
him turn out of his way to avoid treading on 
an insect, and verily believe he has sighed at 
the crushing of a fly. What can it be that has 
made such a strong, firm mind so sensitive ?'' 

^^ A kind> humane heart: that riddle can 
easily be read," replied his sister promptly. 
" If all were as careful of taking life, I should 
not have as many poor wounded birds to 
nurse." 

** Cousin Uinton tells me that my father's 
passions were strong and xmcontroUed in his 
youth ; and that once, in a rage, he killed with 
one blow a favorite dog. Perhaps this may 
account for his over humanity now." 
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" I do not believe it," said Alice warmly ; 
^* and think cousin Hinton might have found 
something better to tell a son of his father than 
this." 

" You are right, though I did not think of 
it before ; but you know his regard for us all, 
and how often he has won us a favor, or 
indulgence." 

'^ He has been ever most kind ; yet we need 
not his intercession with our still kinder father." 

" You may not, Alice, for you are the pet of 
the house, and none can refuse you any thing ; 
so be sure and plead for my going into the 
army, or going abroad." 

" And what shall I do if you go away ?" 
said Alice sadly. '* How dull the days will be." 

*' I never thought of that ; but you will 
have Brian to keep you gay. Will not that 
suffice?" 

'* To be truly happy, I must have both my 
brothers with me. None can supply your 
place." 
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*' You are a dear, warm-hearted girl," said 
Edward, kissing off the tear which was glisten- 
ing on her cheek. " But what is to be done ? 
If you plead not for my wish it will never he 
granted." 

*' I will plead as you wish, dear Edward. 
Heed not these tears, they came on a sudden 
before I could stop them: I shall be happy, 
knowing you to be so." 

" Ah ! dear sister, you were ever unselfish. 
But we must go into breakfast now, for here 
comes old George to announce it. How proud 
and pleased he is when he looks upon us ; I 
really believe, were we his own children, he 
could not love us better. No more tears, T am 
myself again ; gay, hopeful, and light hearted. 
There is nothing like making a clean breast 
of it, especially when one can find so gentle a 
sister confessor. I wonder now how I could 
ever feel such wrath and jealousy. Here let 
me add this lilac as a peace offering. I would 
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help deck Brian's room, only my awkwardness 
would vex you both. I long for his ooming 
now as much as yourself: we will be out here 
ready to give him a welcome : ay, and a warm 
welcome too." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Noon came in its splendour ; and Alice Mor- 
timer sat at one of the windows of Aymestry 
Hall with her embroidery frame before her^ a 
fitting subject for a painter, as the golden sun 
gleamed in through the mullioned casement, 
tinging her chesnut hair with its own bright 
hue. The needle was held between her slender 
fingers, but little progress was made in her 
work. Her eyes rested more on the scenery 
without, than on her embroidery within, and if 
a bough but rustled on the lawn, her cluster- 
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ing curls were flung aside, and her head bent to 
listen, whilst a richer glow came on her downy 
cheek. 

Brian de Lacy was not expected by others, 
perhaps not exactly expected by Alice, for a 
full hour to come; yet she started at every 
sound, gazing eagerly out of the window to 
catch the first glimpse of the loved playmate of 
her childhood. 

All that had pained her in her morning's 
conversation with Edward was forgotten — ob- 
literated by his subsequent readiness to give 
Brian a cordial welcome ; and her joy at the 
prospect of his return was again unclouded by 
a doubt. That two years mingling with the 
world, even though a foreign world, could 
make Brian less kind, less high hearted, and 
generous, never crossed her mind, never sha- 
dowed her summer mood for a moment. She 
was too young to doubt — too trusting to mis- 
trust : Brian could not have grown worldly or 
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self-sufficient : Brian never could become less 
worthy of her regard. 

Let those laugh at this simple trust who 
will ; it is the trusting of a noble spirit, and 
those who laugh would cheaply purchase such 
with all their wordly goods* There are things 
more precious than gold — more rare than the 
rarest gems ; let misers and spendthrifts think 
what they will. 

There was the poetry of painting in the face 
and form of that fair young girl ; there was the 
poetry of feeling in that young, warm heart. 
There was no art in her attitude, yet that atti- 
tude was grace itself : there was no study, no 
seeming about her in mind and person ; such as 
she was, such might all see her to be. No 
sorrow had darkened her joyous youth — no 
passion had taught her the need, or the power 
of concealment. The pet of the house, as her 
brother had said, she was all smiles and affec- 
tion, for none had been harsh, none even had 
chidden. The love shown to herself, she re- 
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turned to all living things ; gentle as the dove, 
and playful as the fawn. 

The grayest were won to smiles, the sternest 
to gentlieness whilst listening to, or gazing upon 
her. Either no worldly maxims had ever met 
her ear, or they had been unheeded, finding no 
resting-place within her heart. With her the 
coarse grew delicate, the worldly generous, in 
words, if not in thought. 

The long, rich, ehesnut curls, undeformed by 
the courtly fashion of powder, flowing over and 
round the snowy throat — the earnest look of 
those deep grey eyes with their long black 
lashes — the • unstudied grace of the youthful 
%ure, all suited with the antique chamber in 
which she was seated — a chamber whose rich 
oak carving and family portraits had more of 
the poetry of the past, than the worldly wealth 
of the present 

There were none of the gew gaws of vanity 
and fashion about one, or the other ; but both 
seemed a part of that eternal of beauty, which 
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must ever conunand admiration; above all 
modeSj and, like nature, outliving all such. 

Though unconscious of observation, still she 
was not fdone, and eyes were fixed upon her 
with looks of mingled love, anxiety, and ad- 
miration, though she perceived them not. A 
few paces distant sat a lady with graceful man- 
ners, and pleasing countenance, whose likeness to 
Alice, and look of affection bespoke the mother ;^ 
whilst close beside the unconscious girl stood 
the stately owner of Aymestry Hall, gazing 
with all a parent's love upon his lovely child. 
But that love was not all unmixed, there 
mingled with it feelings and thoughts to which 
his tongue could give no speech, though written 
on his changing brow in characters which all 
might read. The lady's brow was crossed by 
fewer and slighter lines, yet even she wore a 
look of anxiety, whilst gazing on her stately 
lord, which melted away into a look of un- 
bounded affection, as she turned towards her 
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child. The love of the wife was as strong, it 
might be more strong, more devoted, than the 
love of the mother ; but the joyous smiles of 
the child forbade all fear for her^ whilst the 
care-worn form of the husband gave ever cause 
for the doubts of anxious aifection. 

The needle of Alice was passed half through 
the silk^ and there it rested, for a faint sound 
came from the road, which ran at a Uttle dis- 
tance from the house, and she paused in her 
work to listen. The sound died away, instead 
of increasing : it was not the traveller, as she 
had for the moment hoped, and the small white 
hand, whichhad been involuntarily raised, as if 
to command the silence of all beside*, sank down 
again, as the noise which had roused her was 
hushed. Yet, the needle still rested in the silk 
— the flower which it shoidd have traced was 
still unwrought ; for her mind and her heart 
were not with her work. She was absorbed in 
a reverie, and the joyous smile that parted her 
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ruby lips procliumed the brightness of her 
day dream. 

" Why, Alice^ how sunny that smile ! Of 
what are you thinking, my child ?^ asked Mr. 
Mortimer^ placing his hand caressingly upon 
her head. 

Alice started at the sound of his voice, un- 
conscious that he had been for some moments 
standing beside her^ then looking up in his face 
with a smile more sunny stilly she answered his 
question by another. 

*' Of what should I be thinking to-day but 
of Brian's return ?" 

'' Ay, yes ; Brian comes back to-day. It 
might have been better had he stayed longer 
abroad ; but he pressed hard for my leave to 
return, and I can refuse him nothing." 

The words '' I can refuse him nothing," were 
the words of a doting and over indulgent parent ; 
but the tone had nothing of a father's warmth : 
it was measured, cold, nay, almost stern. 
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Not such the tone in which he had spoken to 
Alice. A gloom came over his brow, as a 
dark cloud over a clear, grey sky ; and his eyes 
showed the look of one who, buried in the past, 
saw nothing of the present. 

*' You have been idle, Alice," said Mrs. 
Mortimer, who had come forward whilst her 
husband spoke^ and was now bending over her 
daughter's frame. ** The summer will have 
passed away before your flowers bloom. One 
stitch in the half hour !" 

'* I am too restless, too happy to work steadily 
now. Every moment I fancy the tramp of a 
horse, and hope every moment for Brian's re- 
turn. To-morrow he shall sit beside me, and 
my work will go merrily on, whilst he tells of 
the things he has seen and heard." 

'' Do you think to hold him by a silken 
thread, as of old ?" asked Mrs. Mortimer, smiling 
on her child. 

'* He will not need the silken thread to de- 
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tain him ; his own good will will do that. 
Never yet went he out without^ on his return, 
hastening to tell me all that he had seen." 

" Ay, you were his playfellow then ; he not 
quite a man, and you quite a girl. He may be 
changed by this two years' travel in foreign 
lands, and prefer talking to men, to prattling 
with maidens." 

" Brian will never change," replied Alice, 
smiling with the full belief of perfect assurance. 
" He told all things to his- playfellow then ; he 
will tell all things to his playfellow now. And 
how much he will have to tell ! How much we 
shall both have to tell ! How long he is com- 
ing! How I wish he were here!" cried the 
warm hearted girl, clasping her hands with 
delight at the thought, as she had been wont 
to do in her childish days. 

'^ You know nothing of the world, my child; 
and think all as simple and innocent as your- 
self," said the mother, pressing a loving kiss on 
the upturned brow of her single hearted daugh- 
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ter. " You count not that even by the mere 
lapse of time, and his intercourse with the 
worlds De Lacy must have grown more manly, 
and less fitted to be the companion and confi- 
dant of a simple country girl ; however he may 
be still untainted by worldly thoughts. Nor have 
you stood still in mind or person. He left you 
a heedless, laughing girl of sixteen: — wiU you 
not expect him to count you a woman now ?" 

^' No, no ; I will not be a woman, dear 
Brian shall not be a man, if we cannot wander 
together, as we did of old, through the woods 
and the valleys ; as bly the and as gay as the 
wild birds around, telling all we think, and all 
we feel; he leading me on to all that is good 
and noble, yet smiling too when I smile ; nay 
sighing, should I choose to sigh first for a 
change. Yes, yes, we will still be happy. Oh, so 
happy ! and always together, as we used to be : 
we could not be happy apart. And if we can- 
not do this as man and woman, we will re- 
linquish the dignity, strike out the two last 
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years from the calendar, put back the hands of 
the earth's great clocks and be boy and girl 
again for ever. Do not shake your head and 
try to look grave, my own dear mother, for it 
must, and it shall be so," said Alice, with a 
playful and bewitching wilfulness, which no 
parent could have chidden, throwing her arms 
around that mother's neck as she spoke, and 
preventing all possibility ol reply, by kiss 
upon kiss. 

'* No need to go back ; you are a very 
girl still," replied her mother, returning the 
caress. 

" You know not, my child, what you say. 
There is no putting back the hands of the 
earth's great dock ; there is no striking out a 
deed from the calendar of time," said her father 
impressively, laying his hand on her young 
head, as though to command more attention to 
his words. '^ The time which is wasted cannot 
be recalled : the deed which is done cannot be 
undone." 

VOL. I. D 
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For a moment the expression of the young 
girl's face seemed a reflection of the gravity of 
the more aged man^ then her joyous smile re- 
turned, and her tone was playfully gay as 
before. 

^' The more need^ then, that our time pass 
happily — our deeds be kind ; so I must go and 
be ready to welcome dear Brian as he should be 
welcomed ; as he would welcome me were I the 
traveller, not he." 

" Stay, Alice. Whither go you ?" ques- 
tioned her father, laying his hand on her arm, 
as she started up. 

'* Only to the lawn, where Edward expects 
me, I see. Brian said not by what road he 
should come, or we would go further to meet 
him." 

*' We ! then you go not alone to meet Brian 
de Lacy : Edward will be with you." 

'* To be sure. Dear Brian would feel hurt 
if he saw not Edward beside me," replied Aliee, 
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^^ the brother should hasten to welcome the 
brother, as well as the sister. And you — you 
will come to the door, will you not ?" she 
questioned coaxingly, placing her own small 
hand caressingly on the detaining fingers , which 
still rested on her arm. 

^*I, Alice, I? Why should I hasten to 
meet Brian de Lacy ?" exclaimed Mr. Mor- 
timer, starting back, and by the action throw- 
ing off the small hand which had been placed 
on his. 

** Are you not glad, then, at Brian's re- 
turn?" asked the startled Alice, after a mo- 
ment's pause of silent wonder at the strange 
reply. 

" I glad of De Lacy's return J" 

The words were brief — a mere repetition of 
her own, and the speaker now turned suddenly 
away ; but Alice had caught the look — noted 
the hollow tone ; and the effect of these was a 
feeling of awe which she could not have ex- 
plained, but which caused her to creep from 
D 3 
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the room as though oppressed with the weight 
of some fearful crime> suspected, but not 
known. Her breathing was suspended till she 
had closed the door behind her ; and then she 
stood for some minutes in the hall^ pale, and 
gasping — doubting, fearing, she knew not what — 
endeaTouring to explain, but in vain, even to 
herself, the awe which affected her. 

The light laugh of her brother coming in at 
the open door startled and roused her. It was 
folly. What had there been to occasion this 
creeping dread ? Nothing but a look and tone 
which she could not understand. Her father 
had been struck with a sudden pain — he was 
often thus. She had often seen the expression 
of his countenance changed as by a spasm : 
every feature contracted as by acute suffering. 
It was this ; and no more. 

" Alice I " called Edward, from the lawn. 

Bounding down the steps and across the 
velvet turf she stood by his side in an instant, 
panting for breath, yet eager and joyous. 
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*' Is Brian coming ? Have you seen — have 
you heard him ?" 

" No, Alice ; " cried her brother laughing : 
*' it wants half an hour yet to the time he 
named. And when do young men keep the 
time they fix ?" 

'' Brian will oome at the time : he will not 
disappoint us/' replied his sister confidently. 

" We shall see. So that made you fly across 
the lawn like a winged bird. Away with that 
disappointed look, and peep into the nest, 
which I have found for your especial plea^ 
sure." 

Alice not only peeped into the nest, but 
smiled her thanks ; and the brother and sister 
ivere soon talking away with their usual con- 
fiding affection ; yet Alice named not the look 
and tone which had for the instant so startled 
her :-the same undefinable feeUng which had 
80 awed her kept her sUent. 

The laugh of hia happy children, as they 
strolled on the lawn before the window, roused 
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Mr. Mortimer from the reverie into which he 
had fallen on the departure of his daughter. 

** Alice loves Brian de Lacy much, very 
much," observed Mr. Mortimer, turning ab- 
ruptly to his wife, who had been watching him 
with the silent, but amdous affection with 
which she always regarded him when sunk in 
those long reveries, in which he was so fre- 
quently absorbed. 

*^ She does : she loves, and looks up to Brian 
de Lacy as an elder brother, on whose judg- 
ment, as well as affection, she may ever rely.*^ 

*' Are you sure of this, Grace ? Quite sure 
that she regards him only as a brother ?" asked 
Mr. Mortimer anxiously. 

" Quite sure ;" replied his wife with a 
steady composure perfectly convincing. ** Alice 
would find it difficult to decide which brother 
die loves the most." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Leominster with its odd old market place and 
timber houses was left behind^ and Brian de 
Lacy, followed by his servant, pushed on at a 
brisk gallop for Aymestry, his baggage having 
been sent by another conveyance, that his own 
speed might not be retarded by any incum- 
brance. It was two years since he had left the 
home of his friends, if not of his forefathers — 
friends who had done all that friends could do 
to make him forget that he stood alone, with- 
out father or mother, brother or sister. 
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An orphan at an early age, for be wa» 
barely three when his father died^ and his 
mother had died before, all the strong affec- 
tions of his young, warm heart were centred 
in those who had cherished and tended the boy, 
till he had grown into the man. 

Though there might occasionally be a some- 
thing chilling, nay, almost repulsive in the 
manner of Mr. Mortimer ; a something that 
checked the affection which his uniform kind- 
ness in acts would hare otherwise ensured ; yet 
was his gratitude to this generous friend and 
protector so deep, so lasting, that keen indeed 
must have been the observer, who could have 
traced that gratitude to a feeling of duty, 
rather than an impulse. As the bosom friend 
of his lost father he regarded him with reve- 
rence, ever yielding obedience to his slightest 
wish, and paying a deference to his tastes and 
opinions beyond that shown by his only B(m. 
Mrs. Mortimer he loved as a mother : he had 
known no other, and could have found none 
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kinder ; whilst Edward and Alice were to him 
as a dear brother and sister, not only to be 
loved, but also to be watched over, he being a 
little the senior of both ; yet not so much so, as 
to prevent his being the sharer of all their 
hopes and fears, their smiles and tears. 

The little village of Aymestry may be found 
on the map, lying in the north of the county of 
Hereford, not far from the borders of Wales 
tind Shropshire, about twelve miles from Lud- 
low, and seven from Leominster. Like most 
villages of this and other counties, there was 
the one " great house,^ as the villagers termed 
it, whither the poor and needy went in their 
various troubles, to seek for succour or conso- 
lation, certain of receiving the last from the 
kind lady of the mansion^ even if denied the 
former, which was but rarely, by its lord. 

There was nothing picturesque in the par- 
sonage, or other dwellings, but the surrounding 
-scenery was very lovely. The sparkling Lugge 
flowed through the village, crossing the high 
D 5 
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road to Ludlow, whilst hills richly wooded, and 
here and there interspersed with rock, rose up 
on every side, girding in the verdant meadows 
which lay at their feet, bordering the pellucid 
stream. 

A3naie8try Hall, or the Hall, as the simple 
villagers termed it, was a picturesque old build- 
ing of the time of Elizabeth, and its gable ends 
and twisted chimneys stood out in strong relief 
from the rich backing of wood on the hill 
behind. Time had tinted the stones with 
many dyes, all blending well with each other, 
and the clustering ivy, which hung in rich masses 
on one side. 

The high road ran at a little distance in 
front ; but between that and the house lay a 
lawn on which the sunlight loved to rest, 
whilst beyond stretched a lovely valley, through 
which flowed the Lugge in many fantastic 
windings, its waters ever and anon gleaming 
through the alders which fringed its banks, 
showing in the distance like a belt of silver. 
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On one side of the mansion, the ground sloped 
upwards, and through lofty elms and young 
plantations the eye caught a glimpse of Croft 
Ambrey, one of the finest encampments of 
Caractacus, whilst on the other side it sloped 
down to the edge of the same bright stream, 
which wandered through the yalley in front, 
and which here found its way through over- 
hanging trees that dipped their branches in its 
waters, falling over two stone wears with a 
broad sheet of foam, and then passing on its 
way, now with a gentle flow, and now with 
rushing speed. 

As Brian sped on his course towards the 
Hall, his childhood's home, his eye marked 
each well remembered spot : all that he had 
seen in foreign lands passed away from his 
mind, and he thought only of the scenes, the 
incidents, and the companions of his boyish 
days, those days all sunshine and all joy, so 
well had his father's friend supplied that father's 
place to his orphan boy. There stood Morti- 
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mer's Cross — there lay the meadows where the 
Earl of March, so soon after proclaimed as 
Edward the Fourth, defeated the forces of 
Margaret of Anjou under the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; and not brighter shone the meteors seen 
hy the Earl on the morning of the battle, and 
which, counting an omen of success, he took 
&r his device, than shone that bright May sun 
over hill and vale* There rose the woods of 
Croft Castle to the right, and there, yes, there 
gleamed the weathercock on the tower of 
Aymestry church j and a little further, there 
was the church itself, built in years long since, 
by Oliver, steward of Hugh de Mortimer, and 
then dedicated to St. John ; but rebuilt at a 
much later time. Yes, there was the church 
within whose walls he had listened with such 
reverence to the words of the good Vicar, his 
preceptor in human, as in spiritual learning ; 
and there was the ancient cross, round which he 
had so often played with Alice and Edward. 
He slackened his speed as he passed it, for 
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each object was growing more dear — more 
familiar. 

A few paces further, and there was the 
bridge that spanned the sparkling Lugge, 
which on that side formed the boundary of the 
fdeasure grounds of Aymestry; and there, 
there through the trees, he caught a view of 
the picturesque Hall itself, with its mullioned 
windows and mellow tints. 

" How do you do, Master Brian? Lauk ! 
what a handsome young gentleman you be 
grown,** cried the gardener's old mother, as De 
Lacy passed by her cottage door. " I am so 
glad to see you back." 

For once the warm greeting of the lowly 
passed unheeded and unheard: Brian had 
neither eyes nor ears, save for Aymestry Hall 
and its loved inmates ; but it was not so with 
his serving man, Peter Dyer, whose ears were 
ever open to praise of his master, which, by 
some strange species of logic^ untaught in the 
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schools, he always contrived to appropriate to 
himself. 

" Ay, ay; Dame Wood, we are come back 
handsome enough I trow to make many a 
maiden's heiart ache. We are not returned like 
a copper coin, the worse for wear : seeing the 
world makes oneself fit to be seen," replied 
Peter Dyer, as if the words had been addressed 
to himself, instead of his master, touching up 
his whiskers with his riding whip as he spoke, 
with an air which the dandy of the present day 
might have envied. 

" Out on your impudence, Jackanapes 1 Who 
ever thought you handsome ?" exclaimed Dame 
Wood in wrath. " Instead of answering for 
your master, and prating of yourself, you 
might have asked after my good man, and my 
own rhumatis ; seeing that I am your aunt on 
your mother's side ; but boys are not what 
they were in my young days. You handsome 
indeed I Why you are comed back as black as 
the chimney." 
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"It is the fashion in furrin parts. Not 
handsome ? — ask Judy," repKed the self-suffi- 
cient serving man, pointing, with a laugh, at a 
pretty girl, who was looking over Dame Wood's 
shoulder at Peter, with evident admiration. 

The offended dame would have lectured her 
disrespectful nephew on his vanity, but he was 
already out of hearing ; so, to ease her mind, 
she bestowed a double lecture on the pretty 
niece at her back, who, we fear, thought more 
of the laughing eye of the youth, than the 
prudent counsel of the old woman. 

*' Are they longing to see me, as I long to 
see them ? Shall I meet them at the door — on 
the lawn?" thought Brian de Lacy, as he 
reined in his horse on the top of the bridge, 
that W might take a better view of the house, 
and look (Jowiv^on the yew walk by the side of 
the Lugge from whence Alice had waved her 
last adieu. 

A shout of recognition from Edward, and 
the waving of a kinphief by a female hand 
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from this very walk, set every doubt at rest, 
filling his heart with joy. Answering the shout 
with a cordial reply, and the waving kerchief 
with an animated bow, he dashed on at full 
speed towards the gate, eager to embrace these 
cherished companions of his childhood. 

^^ He has come to his time, I must own, as 
you said he would," observed Edward Morti- 
mer ; ^' but do not triumph and fancy that 
henceforward I shall believe you in all things." 

'* I only ask you to believe all I have said of 
dear Brian," replied his sister. 

" 1 do — will that content you ? But come 
along, or Brian will be at the door before us ;" 
and twining his arm round the slender waist of 
Alice, he hurried her towards the house ; but 
so swift had been the movements of De Lacy 
that, ere they could cross the lawn, he had 
sprung from his horse, and was standing before 
them, with glowing cheeks and beaming eyes. 

^' Welcome back !" cried Edward warmly. 
^' A thousand welcomes, if you count not one 
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enough; and Alice will give you double the 
number, for she has sighed to have jou here, as 
I sighed to go with you. But how is this ? 
Not a word on either side, only looks and 
blushes?" exclaimed Edward in surprise, as 
Brian stood gazing with wondering admiration 
on the change which the last two years had 
wrought in his favorite playfellow, an admira- 
tion which her mantling cheek proclaimed she 
understood, though her speaking eyes were 
half veiled by their long dark lashes. 

^ Why, Alice, are you tongue-tied of a 
sudden?" continued Edward, thus increasing 
the embarrassment of both. '^ All the morning, 
nay, for many a morning past have you done 
nothing but talk of Brian, dear Brian, as you 
called him, maintaining that there was no other 
like him in the world, counting the minutes till 
he came, and tutoring me, lest I should not 
meet him with sufficient warmth, and yet not 
one short word of welcome have you spoken. 
And you too, Brian, what is come over you ? 
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I thought travelled gentlemen had always fine 
speeches at command. Alice battled with me 
that you could not change, yet here you arc 
staring at your pet playfellow as though at a 
monkey or an elephant, seen for the first time. 
Come, come, rouse yourself, Brian, and give 
her your usual brotherly kiss and embrace^ or 
she will never again declare you imchanged. 
As a boy 9 you could nurse and kiss your little 
sister half the day, and often to my vexation, 
when I wanted you to play with me." 

*' Miss Mortimer is no longer a baby, need- 
ing my care," replied Brian De Lacy. 

" But she is your sister Alice still. What 
makes you so formal ? There, treat her as a 
brother, or she will feel offended," observed 
Edward Mortimer, pushing Brian forward. 

'* Think me not changed — doubt not my 
fond affection," said Brian De Lacy, as he 
kissed the cheek of the blushing girl, holding 
both hands in his. *^ I was startled for the 
moment at seeing you so grown, and the sun- 
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beams resting on your brow seemed like a glory 
round some pictured Saint to whom men kneel 
in foreign lands ; but I may call you Alice, my 
own Alice still — ^may I not ?" 

'' To be sure you may," replied Edward, thus 
half drowning the reply of Alice, which, 
though low, was sueh as to content de Lacy. 
** But I warn you she has grown wilful and 
impertinent, and will need all your power to 
keep her in due order. The flatteries of a 
certain Captain Aylmer have gone far to make 
her think herself a woman; and if I venture 
to give counsel, she talks of an appeal to her 
elder brother Brian, as though certain of his 
approval, let her do what she may. I think it 
as well just to warn you in time." 

'* What say you, dear Alice, to the charge ?" 
asked Brian de Lacy, with rather more anxiety 
in look and tone than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. 

" That it is false and slanderous, and proves 
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that I needed you to become my champion,'^ 
replied Alice laughing, and recovering from 
the embarrassment occasioned by Brian's man- 
ner. ^^ Fearful that tales may be told of him- 
self, he throws the first stone." 

*' Then you heed not the flatteries of Cap- 
tain Aylmer?" 

*' I never hear them by my own good will" 

" There, Alice, there ; you are self-con- 
victed: condemned by your own words — 
proved guilty of wilfulness by your own con- 
fession, since you will not, when another wilL 
I give you over to Brian for punishment : he 
must tame down this wilfulness ; that is, when 
he can find time, for he must tell me first all 
his strange adventures in foreign lands," cried 
Edward gaily, with a heart as free from jea- 
lousy, as though no such feeling had ever 
entered his mind. 

*' Nay, first let me embrace my mother — my 
more than mother," replied Brian De Lacy, 
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turning towards the house, on the steps of 
which stood Mrs. Mortimer ready to greet the 
traveller. 

And warm was that greeting on both sides : 
the greeting as of a mother and son. 

" And tliere is Mr. Mortimer, my second 
father," cried Brian De Lacy, springing towards 
that gentleman, who was standing a few paces 
off, leaning on the tall back of one of the an- 
tique chairs which stood in the halL The hand 
of the eager youth was extended, as he poured 
forth broken words of joy and gratitude ; but 
that hand was untouched, for Mr. Mortimer, 
after one hurried look, turned abruptly away 
in silence, and in suffering, to judge from the 
trembling of his frame. The words which he 
would have spoken died away upon his livid 
lips ; and the strong oak chair shook beneath 
his grasp. 

The high-spirited and sensitive Brian was 
deeply hurt. 

" Is this to be my only welcome, sir ? Have 
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you no word of kindness — no blessing to bestow 
on him, whose orphan helplessness you shielded 
from all ill, and who not only owes, but feels 
the dutiful affection of a son ?" 

'* Blessing from me to you I No, no. De- 
part I Leave me in peace," replied Mr. Mor- 
timer in hollow tones. 

"Is my presence so hateful, then?" asked 
Brian mournfully. '^ But just returned, must 
I depart again upon the instant ? What have 
I done to offend you ?" 

" Nothing, nothing ;" replied Mr. Mortimer 
hurriedly. " You have been in all things all I 
could wish." 

'* Heaven bless you for those words, dear 
sir. But why then bid me depart ? Why re- 
fuse to receive my hand ?" 

** I dare not," replied Mr. Mortimer in the 
same fearfully hollow tones. '* You are grown 
so like your father that I dare not look upon 
you." 

The trembling frame of the speaker showed 
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how much he endured^ and none ventured for 
some moments to break the painful silence, 
though tears came into the eyes of alL 

^^ Hate me not for that likeness, I entreat 
you," said Brian earnestly, in a tone which 
spoke his sympathy and deep emotion. 

" No^ no ; not hate — that cannot, must not 
be; but I have been nervous of late, and this 
likeness has upset me. I will retire now: to- 
morrow I shall be stronger — better able to give 
you the welcome you deserve." 

" I hope so, sir ; and will not pain you by 
my presence now ; but I pray you to giye me 
your blessing ere we part. It is long since we 
met, and I crave it with a strong desire, which 
will not be at rest till granted. I shall not 
believe myself free from offence, if I hear not 
the words with which you ever greeted the re- 
turn of your children," exclaimed Brian de 
Lacy, speaking with an earnest and affectionate 
reverence. 
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" You know not what you ask," replied Mr. 

Mortimer with still averted face. " Of what 
avail is the blessing of sinful man ?" 

*^ The blessing of a father is grateful to the 
ears of a son." 

*' I am not your father." 

" Not by birth, sir ; but by affection I had 
hoped. So well have you supplied the place of 
my lost father, that the loss has never been 
felt" 

** Say you so, Brian ?" exclaimed Mr. Mor- 
timer with startling abruptness in tone and 
manner, turning suddenly round, and gazing 
searchingly into the speaking countenance of 
De Lacy. " Say you so in truth, or only as 
idle words ?" 

** In all truth and gratitude, sir. When was 
I given to falsehood, that you should doubt me 
now ?" 

** Then the blessing of Heaven rest upon 
you, Brian I and it will. I may be laid in my 
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grave^ and not see it, but Heaven will bless 
and prosper you. I see it — I feel it ; and bless 
God that I do." 

His hand was raised^ as he spoke, above the 
head of the youth, who bent reverently to re- 
ceive the blessing, and there was an earnest 
solemnity in the tones which touched all who 
heard them. His wife drew near him with 
anxious affection, and Alice glided to his side, 
looking up in his face with tearful eyes. 

*' Brian," he continued after a moment's 
pause, in a still deeper, though tremulous tone, 
'^ I give — I leave these to your care. When I 
shall be gone, be you to them as son and 
brother, let the world say of me what it will." 

" I promise you that, sir. I were the vilest 
ingrate to do otherwise — the basest wretch not 
to seek their good before my own ; but long 
may you live to watch over me and these dear 
ones yourself." 

" That must be as God orders," replied Mr. 
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Mortimer reverently. ** He wiDs not as man 
wills, and life or death are not in my choice. 
But pray for me, Brian ; your prayers may be 
heard : pray that when called away I may be 
fit to die." 

'* I will, sir, since you wish it ; but talk not 
so mournfully. I returned full of joyous an- 
ticipations, cloud not that joy by such sad 
forebodings." 

'* I would not cloud the joys of any, above 
all, of the young ; for their future, however 
bright, can never be what their childhood 
hopes ; but the life which those buoyant young 
hearts so prize, the aged lay down with joy. 
Nay, weep not, my child," added Mr. Mortimer, 
turning to Alice, whose tears fell fast, laying 
his hand on her shoulder : '^ Weep not. 
To be robbed of your sunny smile is to tear 
away from the withered trunk the green ivy 
which huDg around it, giving the blasted tree 
a something of the gladsome look of its prime. 
There, let your father's kiss dry up those tears ; 
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and now let me go in peace, and regain the 
firmness a look hath destroyed." 

^^ Lean on me, sir, too,** said De Lacy, taking 
the other side. 

The hand which rested on the arm of De 
Lacy trembled as the hand of one with the 
palsy, but Mr Mortimer did not remove it from 
the touch of the grateful Brian, and they crossed 
the hall in silence. 

" Thank you," said Mr. Mortimer, as they 
reached the door. 

'^ You will come among us again soon, sir, I 
hope. My happiness will not be complete with- 
out your presence," said De Lacy, as he held 
open the door. 

*' I will return when I have so schooled my 
heart as not to check your mirth by my gloom," 
replied Mr. Mortimer, closing the door behind 
him. 

Yet he went not alone, for his anxious wife 
glided silently after him, ever seeming to under- 
E 3 
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stand and share in his feelings^ though she never 
alluded to a subject, on which he appeared unwil- 
ling to converse, and never thrust her attentions 
upon him with injudicious zeaL Though no 
word or movement escaped her, so delicate was 
her watching, that it caused none of that irri- 
tation which the watched are so apt to feel ; 
indeed it appeared not save in its effects, a 
never failing readiness of hand or speech at the 
exact moment when desired ; and the turning 
aside of all that could pain, or jar the over 
sensitive nerves. It was beautiful to see the 
patient, and ever thoughtful affection of this 
devoted wife, who required no tutor, save her 
own loving heart, to tell her when to speak 
and when to be silent ; and sought no further 
token of gratitude for all this devotion than the 
speaking pressure of the hand, or the involun- 
tary turning of the eye to her for consolation, 
amid the racking pains of mind or body, which 
had worn the once athletic Mortimer to a mere 
skeleton of his former self. 
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The silence which had fallen on those left 
behind in the hall was first broken by Edward, 
whose feelings were more keen than lasting — 
his passions more strong than enduring. These 
nervous attacks were so frequent on any parti- 
cular allusion to De Lacy's father, that they 
naturally made less impression on Mortimer's 
children, than they would have done on stran- 
gers ; besides Edward was of a curious, eager 
temper, and anxious to hear of those foreign 
wonders, which he was not permitted to behold; 
whilst the pain experienced by Brian at the 
thought of the suffering, caused by his likeness 
to his lost parent, was partly assuaged by a 
grateful sense of the strong regard which this 
emotion showed. 

*' Well, Brian, you are certainly improved 
by your sojourn abroad ; you have more air, 
and a more manly look. I wonder if I should 
come out such a fine looking fellow if I did the 
like. What think you, Alice ?" said her brother. 
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" Examine him well before you reply. Is he 
not changed ?" 

*' He may look rather older^ perhaps more 
manly ; but Brian was ever — " 

'* It is of no use appealing to you, child, I 
see; you thought him perfect before,'' cried 
the laughing Edward, interrupting Alice in her 
reply. ^* I shall refer it to old George," turn- 
ing to a grey headed senring man, who entered 
the hall at the moment '^ Is not Brian grown 
handsomer, George ? Come, tell the truth." 

^ Master Brian was always a fine, handsome 
youth, with a kindly smile that won all our 
hearts ; and we are all very glad to see him 
again. Welcome back to Aymestry, sir," said 
George. 

" Thank you, George, thank you," replied 
De Lacy, shaking hands with the hearty old 
man. " You look as well and happy as when 
we parted. Are all your companions the same?*^ 

'* Pretty much so. Master Brian, there is no 
great change at Aymestry ; we all go on too 
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comfortable for that ; but there ia every body 
wanting to get sight of you, for the house haa 
not seemed so merry since you went away«" 

*' Fie upon you, George, to say such a thing, 
when Miss Alice and I have been here nearly 
all the time," said Edward in pretended anger. 

^' Ay, Master Edward ; but you were not so 
merry yourself after Master Brian went, nor 
Miss Alice either. It did one's heart good to 
see how every one brightened up when the 
news came that Master Brian was on his way 
home." 

" You have a flattering tongue, George, and 
hope to coax Brian out of some foreign won- 
der," observed Edward laughing* 

" No, Master Edward, no: I should be 
ashamed of myself if I said what I did n(^ 
think, and I could never say fine things to no 
one for the sake of lucre. If you mind, I used 
always to tell you as a boy how wrong it was 
to put yourself in such passions: and that some 
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great mischief would come of it some of these 
days.'' 

^^ True ; many a time you told me that, but 
no mischief has come as yet" 

^^ It may, sir. I haye known people do that 
in their passion which they would have given 
theb heads afterwards not to have done ; but it 
was too late.** 

'^ It is long since you have seen me in a 
passion." 

^' True, Master Edward; and I am glad to 
think of it ; but you was rather put out at 
something last night, and this morning, as I 
could see ; and if many things came thwarting 
at once you might not look quite so merry and 
good tempered as you do now. Passion is a 
bad master ; trust me for that. You will ex- 
cuse my boldness, Master Edward, in speaking 
so freely ; but I nursed you when you were 
only a baby, and somehow or other I look up- 
on you and Miss Alice almost as children of 
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my own ; not that I nursed Miss Alice so much 
as a baby, for Master Brian would never let 
her out of his arms if he could help it ; and she, 
little thing, looked never so happy as when 
with him." 

'* It would be time lost to quarrel with your 
boldness, George, for you are too obstinate to 
mend ; but why don't you scold Alice for being 
wilful?" asked Edward good humouredly, too 
much accustomed to the old servant's honest 
bluntness to take offence. 

^^ Lauk, Master Edward ! why Miss Alice 
was never wilful in her life. Bless her sweet 
face ! she was the best temper that ever was 
from her very birth." 

" That is all because Brian nursed her in- 
stead of you : you made me passionate, now the 
truth is out»" exclaimed Edward with a laugh, 
in which the whole party, even George himself, 
joined. " See the wonderful effects of having 
different nurses I I engage you, Brian, for my 
E 5 
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first child. But you have not answered my 
question^ George, whether De Laey is not much 
improved ?" 

•* He is grown more of a man — not so much 
of a stripling. I would match him against any 
lord in the kingdom for manly beauty, if that 
is beauty which makes the eye like to look 
upon him/' replied old George, who, having 
seen but one lord^ a good specimen of his order, 
concluded that all were as well grown and 
handsome. 

" Am I grown more like my father ? You 
saw him once, I think," said Brian De Lacy, 
with an anxiety for which he could scarcely 
account. 

'^ More than once. Master Brian. You are 
like him — very Kke ; and yet you are not ; for 
you are much pleasanter to look on* If you 
looked graver, more stately, or could frown, 
you would be more like Mr. De Lacy. Your 
nose and forehead are just his, but you have a 
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dv^eeter smile, and a kinder, softer eye. They 
say his lady had these : I never saw her ; but 
perhaps something had crossed Mr. De Lacy 
when I saw him last, for he came hastily out 
of my master's study, looking as if they had 
not agreed. They did not always I have heard, 
though my master, I am sure, would have laid 
down his life to serve him ; but Mr. De Lacy 
was over stern some thought, though of a noble 
mind ; and Mr. Mortimer was young at that 
time, and of an over quick temper, like some 
one else that I know/' replied George, glancing 
slily at Edward. 

'^ My father of an over quick temper," ex- 
claimed Edward in surprise. ** Why every act 
seems weighed and judged before imdertaken. 
I count him of an over cold temper in some 
things ; more resolute when decided, than quick 
in decision. Psha I George, you know nothing 
about it, and make out every one passionate." 

** I know more of the temper of people than 
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you think, Master Edward ; grey hairs bring 
knowledge.*' 

** Should do so, you mean." 

*' I mean what I say, Master Edward : grey 
hairs bring knowledge," replied old George, 
with a slight touch of offence. 

" Then I will sport a grey wig to-morrow," 
exclaimed young Mortimer, amused at haying 
ruffled the ancient serving man. 

" No use in grey hairs without, only put on 
for a show ; it is the experience within which 
makes us wise. You know nothing of how a 
man may keep his hot temper under if he will : 
I have not seen my good master in a passion 
since the time Miss Alice was bom, which was 
just after Master Brian lost his papa, and came 
to live with us." 

'^ Alice, you must be bom again, that I may 
become as cold as my father," answered Edward 
somewhat pettishly, a little mffled, in spite of 
himself, at the old man's pertinacity concerning 
his passionate temper. 
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" It is yourself must do it, Master Edward," 
said George^ with a warning shake of the head ; 
^' and my master may not be as cold as you 
thinks, so better not thwart him too much. 
Many a drowned kitten would come to life 
again in a hot-bed." 

The oddity of the compassion dispelled all 
Edward's displeasure ; and a merry laugh was 
his sole reply. 

** Was it here that you saw my father^ as 
you describe ?" asked Brian, who had been 
roused to a greater curiosity concerning his 
lost parent, by Mr. Mortimer's emotion and 
George's comments. 

" Oh ! no. Master Brian : it was down in 
Hampshire. We did not come to live here till 
a few weeks before Miss Alice was bom." 

" Did you see my father again ?" 

*' No, Master Brian ; it was the last time I 
ever saw him." 

" Did he die soon after this ?" 
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'' Noj not very soon^ Master Brian : not till 
some time after ; a few months before Miss 
Alice was bom ; and then he was drowned, 
poor gentleman, going out in his boat alone by 
moonlight, as I have heard. He was very fond 
of being on the water alone after your poor 
mother^s death." 

** How was the boat upset ?'* 

^^ Ah ! Master Brian, that is more than any 
one on earth can telL The boat was found in 
the morning floating keel uppermost, as I have 
heard ; but your poor father's body was not 
found till some weeks after." 

'* Did Mr. Mortimer attend the funeral ?" 

** Bless you 1 Master Brian, no. My poor 
master was delirious like till after the body was 
buried, and was not himself for a long, long 
time ; no scarcely even when Miss Alice was 
bom." 

" Was the world created when Miss Alice 
was bom ?" asked Edward with much gravity. 
^^ You date all things from that" 
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^^ Well, Master Edward, and a blessed thing 
it was ; for if Mr. Mortimer ever smiles, as he 
used to do in former days, it is when he looks 
on the sweet face of Miss Alice ; and no 
wonder neither, for it is enough to make a sick 
man welL But my poor master took on most 
dreadful at the death of Mr. De Lacy ; and to 
my mind has never been as strong a man since ; 
and he took such a hatred to the sea from that 
time, that he could never bear the sight of it 
after ; and so came to live here, where there is 
no sea to be seen, a few weeks beft>re the birth 
of Miss Alice." 

" The birth of Miss Alice again," exclaimed 
Edward laughing. " If you found a religion 
like Mahomet, instead of The Hegira, all things 
will be dated before or after the birth of Miss 
Alice." 

'' Ah ! Master Edward, you are laughing at 
me, which is not the first time by a great many; 
but I like to see you merry, so laugh on if you 
please, only you need not talk any thing hea- 
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tbenisb, for there is no good in that; and mind 
what I say about the passion. But^ bless me ! 
cook sent to ask if you would like dinner sent 
up; and here have I been talking away and 
quite forgot it. But I am so glad to see Master 
Brian back safe again that I can think of no- 
thing else ; and then it is so pleasant to hear 
him tell of his travels." 

" Of which he has not told one single word, 
though I am as impatient as a fretful horse to 
hear them," observed Edward laughing again. 
'^ But all men talk with more spirit after dinner, 
so begone and bid the cook be speedy, lest I 
fly in a passion with her, and thee too." 

^^ There is the passion in him, as there was in 
his father, say what he will," muttered old 
George as he passed back to the kitchen. '' Yet 
he is a fine hearted young gentleman too ; and 
I love him dearly, only not as well as Miss 
Alice and Master Brian." 
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CHAPTEK IV- 



The dinner was soon served according to order, 
the usual hour for that meal in the country, at 
the time of which we write, namely from eighty 
to ninety years since, being somewhere between 
one and two. 

The presence of Mr. Mortimer, though 
scarcely expected, banished all further anxiety 
on his account ; and so great was the mastery 
which he had obtained over his feelings that a 
stranger could never have guessed at his former 
emotion ; and even those who had seen it began 
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to believe that their own anxiety had magnified 
its extent. A keen observer might have re- 
marked that he seldom raised his head, and 
shunned meeting the eye of De Lacy ; but in 
all things beside there was his usual manner^ 
calm and dignified, with measured speech. No 
sudden flashing of the eye — no startling out- 
break : such things pertained not to Mr. Mor- 
timer now5 though some asserted that they had 
done so in his younger years. 

His silence was scarcely greater than usual, 
for he never said much ; and Edward was in 
such high spirits, laughing and chatting, that 
even an unwonted silence in any one else would 
have been unremarked. In spite of his ridicule 
of George, he conversed so much himself, 
asking questions, and answering them too, that 
little space was left for Brian's adventures, 
which he professed himself so anxious to hear. 

A stroll in the grounds — tea — supper — (one 
must eat, let judges, lovers, philosophers say 
what they will) and the day was gone. And 
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awiftly had sped that day, at least since the 
arrival of Brian, whose warm heart rejoiced in 
the society of those whom he but loved the 
better for his recent separation. He had seen 
many wonders of art and nature during his 
foreign tour, and had mingled with the great 
in rank and talent, yet his heart had ever 
turned fondly back to the home and the friends 
of his helpless childhood ; and whilst his man- 
ners had received a higher polish from his in- 
tercourse with the world, he had lost none of 
the unselfish spirit, the stem integrity, and 
honest earnestness of purpose, which had en-* 
deared him so much to all who could appreciate 
his worth. The old esteemed liim for his 
judgment, whilst the young loved him for his 
kind and playful gaiety. His graceful figure 
and manly beauty attracted the gazer's eye, 
but it was his kindly feeling towards all things 
that lived and breathed, which won him the 
hearts of old and young — of rich and poor. 
Possessed of a most grateful nature, his 
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manner towards Mortimer, his father's friend, 
his own kind and watchful guardian, was ever 
marked by the most devoted affection, and 
reverent obedience ; and though that affection 
had, at times, felt a momentary chill from the 
mode in which his attentions were received, he 
never lost any opportunity of showing his un- 
bounded gratitude, nor relaxed in his constant 
endeavours to anticipate and fulfil the wishes of 
him, who had so long and well supplied the 
place of his parent, lost ere he could under- 
stand the extent of his loss, laying the blame 
of any seeming coldness rather on some invo- 
luntary error on his own part, than on any 
deficiency in friendly feeling on the part of 
Mr. Mortimer. 

That his friends at Aymestry had not been 
forgotten amid new scenes and new companions 
was proved by the presents which he had 
brought back for all from whom he had ever 
received a kindness, or for whom he felt regard. 
It was not the worth of these presents, for few 
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were costly, which constituted their value in 
the eyes of the receivers, it was the proof 
afforded by their appropriateness that their 
selection had been truly a labour of love. 
They were not presents bought and given 
en ma^^^— presents which might have been dis- 
tributed by lot ; but presents chosen by one 
whose affectionate heart led him, by that heart's 
infallible instinct, to know that which would be 
most welcome to him, or to her whom he sought 
to please. The tastes, the habits, the pecu- 
liarities of his friends must have been in his 
mind when he chose these gifts ; and each felt 
that the selection had been made, not to show 
the munificence of the donor, but to gratify the 
receiver ; self had been forgotten— others only 
remembered during the choice. 

Nor were his presents merely for the high- 
born ; those in a more lowly station had shared 
his thoughts, and now shared his gifts ; and so 
many were these gifts, and all so well chosen, 
that Edward, in his mirth at old George's gra- 
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titude, declared that there had not been such a 
donor since the birth of Miss Alice, asking 
Brian, with an assumption of gravity, whether 
he had not brought a bone from Rome for the 
ancient house dog, or a truss of hay from 
Vienna for the superannuated pony ; questions 
to which De Lacy replied with frank good 
humour. 

'^ And you thought of me amid the bustle, 
the hurry of gay scenes, and gay companions ! " 
remarked Mr. Mortimer, with a tone that almost 
sounded like self-reproach, as he selected the 
best light for the picture, which Brian had 
offered to his acceptance. 

'^ Do you think, sir, that I can ever forget 
you and your kindness wherever I may be? 
Why should you believe me so great an in- 
grate ?" replied De Lacy warmly. 

'' Not ingrate, Brian ; that is not the word : 
you think too much of my care." 

" That is impossible, sir : I can never be too 
grateful to you and yours. I had neither father 
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nor mother — neither brother nor sister; and 
you gave me all." 

^' Say no more, Brian," said his guardian 
hurriedly : ^^ you think too much of this. I 
have but endeavoured to pay the debt which 
was due to the dead. I doubt not your grati- 
tude, that is more than sufficient, I only meant 
to express my surprise that you should have 
divined my wishes so welL For years I have 
desired to possess that picture. Strange that 
it should have come through you." 

*' Surely not strange, my dear sir; unless 
you will discredit me when I say, that it is ever 
my first desire to fulfil your wishes." 

'^ I doubt it not, Brian, for such has been 
ever your way since the time you became my 
charge ; I meant to say that it was strange 
your divining my wish for that one particular 
picture. I was young when I saw it first — 
very young: young and prosperous — I knew 
not the world — I knew not myself; and could 
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form no idea of what the future might bring 
forth. Dazzled by the present, I cared not to 
think of the future. And yet in this hey-day 
of youth and prosperity I was struck with that 
picture, and stood riveted before it. For weeks 
was I haunted with the expression of those 
speaking features — the fearful remorse — the 
wearing repentance of the guilty soul, still 
linked to life by the faint hope of future par- 
don, through the merits of a Redeemer. How 
well does the darkness around the kneeling 
figure- the strong shadows on the pallid, deep 
lined countenance pourtray the withering an- 
guish of long years — the depth of remorse — 
the shuddering self-loathing of the sinful man. 
And then how beautifully does the one blessed 
star, breaking through the dark cloud above, 
tell of a brighter, better world ; and that gleam 
of light falling upon the cross and athwart 
those clasping hands, speak hope and peace to 
the worn out heart. The painter must have 
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deeply sinned, and prayed for pardon through 
long years : — that is not merely the work of 
the hands — it is not art — it is nature." 

^^ I am glad that you are so much pleased 
with it, sir," said Brian, gratified by Mr. Mor^ 
timer's praise, yet half shuddering as he gazed 
on the subject of the critique, so fearful seemed 
the agony of that wounded spirit, when pointed 
out to his notice in such a marked and impres- 
sive manner. *' Perfect as is the portraiture 
of remorse, I own that the picture is little to 
my taste : there is a something about it so 
gloomy, that it fiUa me with a creeping 
fear." 

^ But there is hope breaking through that 
gloom. Do you not see its brightness stream- 
ing athwart the cross ? I can see it creeping 
on till it beams on the upturned; face of the 
kneeling penitent. It tells less of gloom than 
of its passing away," 

^^ I am pleased that you should see it in that 

VOL. I. F 
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%ht^ my dear sir ; but had I followed my own 
inclination, I shoidd have chosen for you a 
picture of a more cheerful character." 

'^ No, Brian, no ; this suits me better than 
any : it is not gloomy to me,'' said Mr. Mor- 
timer, still looking at the picture. Then, after a 
moment's silence, turning a searching gaze on 
De Lacy, he enquired abruptly ; " Why give 
this painting to me, since you like it so little 
yourself?" 

'^ Because I remembered when a boy having 
heard you praise it highly to Mrs. Mortimer, 
and express a wish to possess it," answered De 
Lacy, after an instant's pausejof surprise at the 
sudden change in his guardian's manner. '^ My 
first enquiry on reaching Florence was for this 
picture." 

" Indeed ! It is strange — I praised it but 
once, if I remember rightly ; and knew not 
that you were within hearing." 

'^ I was reading at the further end of the 
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room, and perhaps hidden from your view by 
the curtain near which I was seated." 

^ But this was many years since, and you 
must have been a mere boy at the time. How 
came you to remember my words so long ? " 

*' So long I my dear guardian, since you will 
not permit me to call you father, though such 
you have been to me. Do not think that you 
speak to unheeding ears. !Not a word falls 
from you but is noted in my memory." 

^* Why, Brian De Lacy ? What use would 
you make of my words ? Would you bring 
theni against me hereafter ?" asked Mortimer 
with startling quickness. 

'* Against you, my dear sir ? How can 
you judge me so harshly, so unjustly ? Or 
what have 'you ever said that I could 
bring in accusation against you, if I would be 
so base ? I do but treasure up your words for 
their wisdom or their kindness, that I may 
follow the one, and be grateful for the other." 
F 3 
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^ Ah I yea, you were ever ready to follow 
good counsel, but there was neither wisdom 
nor kindness in these ; — why then have they 
been remembered so long ?^ 

^^ That you had said them would have been 
cause enough for their remembrance ; but there 
was that in your tone and manner which made 
too deep an impression on my mind to be ever 
wholly eflbced." 

^ My husband was ever an enthusiast about 
paintings/' observed Mrs* Mortimer, whilst that 
husband bent more closely over De Lacy's 
gift. '^ Your presents are the more highly to 
be prized as being suited to the tastes of each. 
These alabaster vases are most lovely in my 
eyes> and dear to my hearty as a proof that you 
still thought of those whom you left behind ; 
not tliat I ever believed you could forget us, 
my dear Brian," she added, placing her hand 
afSsctionately on his shoulder. 

'' No, Brian forget« no one, and nothing ; 
and deserves to go where he will, and do what 
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he likes. See ! he has remembered my fancy 
for a Damascus blade. I feel quite the heno 
with this wavy steel in my hand. Cut and 
thrust J Hai ha.1 deiRdnd yourself^ Brian," 
exclaimed Edward in high ^ee, ^turning the 
weapon in jest against its smiting donor, who 
stood his ground without shrinking, notwith- 
standing the somewhat near passes of the 
delighted youth, who thought more of dis- 
playing his new sword, than of the safety of 
those against whom he made mimic war. 
^* Glorious steel ! so firm in the hand — so free 
in the stroke — so keen in the edge. Do but 
stand steady, Brian, and I will shave tiiat 
young chin better than any barber in Chris- 
tendom or Heathenesse," continued young Mor- 
timer, growing moro .excited, and attempting 
t;o suit the action to the word. 

Alice, with a cry of fear, caught at her 
brother's arm, whilst Mortimer, springing for- 
ward, drew Brian back till far beyond the reach 
pf the gleaming swordL" 
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** Down with yout weapon, rash boy ! How 
dare yon to raise your arm against Brian de 
Lacy ? To the dust, and entreat his pardon/' 
exclaimed Mr. Mortimer, fronting his son with 
gleaming eyes, and cheeks of a deadly white. 

*' What a tumult about nothing,** cried the 
vexed youth colouring. ** I was but flourishing 
my Damascus steel, and meant no harm to 
Brian, as he well knows." 

" None can know what the future may bring 
forth," replied his father with a shudder, which 
he seemed unable to repress. " Giye back that 
sword to De Lacy ; it was an unwise gift, un- 
fitting your age and temper." 

^ I was only in jest, sir, but Alice must 
needs scream for nothing. I have longed for a 
Damascus blade from my boyhood, and now 
even the laws of the land allow me to be a 
man. Others wear swords, why may not I ?" 
replied Edward moodily, looking at the sword 
as another might have looked on his lady love, 
so much was his heart now set on its possession. 
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" Was that idle flourishing the act of a man ?" 
asked Mr. Mortimer sternly. 

" It was the last folly of the boy," replied 
Edward quickly, though looking a little ashamed. 

" Not the last by many, I fear. You know 
not of what metal you are made : you note not 
the seeds of strong passions, now growing up 
within you." 

'* Passions, sir ! you and old George are al- 
ways talking of my passion ; for my part, I 
think I am as dull and tame as a pet lamb." 

^' A pet lamb with such flashing eyes as 
those. Boy, boy, be warned 1 Make not your 
heart a home for the tempter to evil: you 
guess not the deeds to which passion may lead 
you*" 

'' Nay, sir, if I have flashing eyes they are 
my inheritance ; and if I ever feel the passion 
of which you speak it is when warned so 
strongly against it. Surely you are somewhat 
hard on me, for a mere outburst of boyish 
spirits. Had murder been done or intended 
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you could scarcely look more stem and ghastly. 
Too much has been made of a nothing." 

** Perhaps it has," observed Mr. Mortimer, 
shrinking back from those eyes^ whose flashing 
he had reproved. 

*' Edward only tilted in sport : I will answer 
for his neither meanings nor doing me harm," 
observed Brian de Lacy soothingly. 

*' Become surety for none, least of all for a 
Mortimer : we come of a hot race," replied his 
guardian, with a solemnity which justified Ed- 
ward's remark that he was making much out of 
nothing, for the tone seemed too solemn for the 
occasion. 

^^ Add, my dear sir^ of a noble and generous 
one," said De Lacy gratefully. •* I will not 
trouble Edward to enact the barber," he conti- 
nued with a smile ;" but I count his praise of 
my gift as honor done to myself. It is a well 
tempered blade, and eost me much pains to 
procure it." 

^' It may be so^ yet, I repeat, it was an un* 
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Wise gift, and had better be returned," observed 
Mr. Mortimer, only glancing at the sword, 
which De Lacy held towards him for in- 
spection. " We may soon take life, but can 
never restore it : — ^I like not such things.'* 

** I know you do not, my dear sir ; and life 
is a precious good, no doubt, not to be lightly 
taken, nor lightly thrown awi^ ; but a «word 
is as indispensable to a gentleman now, as a 
long flapped waistcoat ; and, despite your warn- 
ing, I will be surety for a Mortimer that he 
/wilji not take a dishonorable advantage (^a foe, 
nor the life of any, save in defence of the 
wronged, his country, or himself,^ 

" You are too bold, not knowing of what 
stuff the human heart is made,*" observed Mr. 
Mortimer, turning again to ihe pcture, 

*' I have no fear in becoming your surety ; 

you wHl never employ this sword but as a man 

and christian should," replied Brian iDe Lacy, 

xetuming the weapon to Edward, who received 

F 5 
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it with pleasure, and a cordial grasp of the 
hand, saying aa he did so : — 

" Thank yoii, Brian for this defence ; and 
trust me the brightness of this steel shall never 
be dimmed by the shame of the wearer. You 
have stood surety for one, who will never dis- 
grace you.'^ 

'* Of that I feel certain," answered De Lacy 
warmly. " We are, and I trust ever shall be 
brothers." 

" Whilst this heart shall beat," replied 
Edward as warmly, adding, with returned good 
humour ; "hut I must behave soberly for the 
future, and not frighten the whole family by 
the gleammg of a sword. You are a simpleton, 
Alice, drawing back in that way ; not that you 
drew back before, but caught at my arm like 
a young tigress. Here, look at the wavy lines : 
you have read of a Damascus steel in the old 
books you so love to pore over. What if this 
blade belonged to Sakdin? Can you not 
fancy this ?" 
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" And you Saladin himself ? " asked Alice 
archly. 

" That I will leave to your discretion," re- 
plied her brother. " You are a right noble 
fellow, Brian, to bring us such treasures from 
abroad." 

" And very charitable in gratifying your 
impatience by unpacking them this first night 
of his return," observed Mrs. Mortimer, looking 
kindly at Brian. 

" How could I have slept without my 
Damascus blade, knowing it to be in the house, 
my dear mother ? You should rather admire 
my patience ; for the box has been here these 
three days, yet I have never once looked 
wifhin." 

^^ Thanks to the firmness of the loek, the 
thickness of the wood, and your not knowing 
what it contained. Much patience truly," 
replied Mrs. Mortimer gaily, glad of a change 
of subject, having been pained by the previous 
discussion. 
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'^ I must come to you, Brian^ for a good 
charactCT ; no one else can understand my 
merits : eyen my own mother doubts my pa- 
tience, and Alice will not proclaim me Saladin. 
But tell us more of your adventures ; I have 
not heard half enough. No consulting the 
dock : it is not late, and Brian De Lacy does 
not come back to us every night," cried the 
eager Edward. 

^^ Surely one possessed of such patience can 
wait till to-morrow," observed Brian with a 
smile. ** You must first let me hear of my 
valued tutor Mr. Marsh ; and then I must tell 
ikfii^i' Mortimer of his old Italian friends^ who 
made many enquiries after him. How is the 
good Vicar?" 

" 111, very ill," replied Mr. Mortimer sadly. 
^ A second stroke has so paralysed the frame, 
that he can scarcely move hand or foot without 
aid, and his speech is gone, save in b, few dis- 
jointed words* I saw him yesterday, and his eye 
brightened a little as he heard of your speedy 
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arrivaL I judged from the low sounds I heard, 
and the movement of his lips, that he prayed 
to behold and bless his favorite pupiL His 
death will be a grief to many, yet to wish him 
life, as he is, would be scarcely the act of a 
friend. His loss to me will be great indeed, 
for he taught me to look for peace where only 
it can be found ; and I hoped to leave him as a 
guide for my children when I should depart ; 
for he is younger in years, and I thought, in 
my blindness, would live long. You feel this 
deeply, Brian. I knew you would. Let us 
converse on other things; I would shield you 
from all pain, yet twice already in. this short 
day have I checked your joyous mood, and 
clouded your brow. Come tell us more of your 
adventures. I will be a boy again for a time, 
like that impatient youth, who calls me father, 
and listen as eagerly as he ean do. None 
should be sad on the night of your return." 

Convinced that Mortimer was assuming a 
gaiety which he did not feel for his sake, and 
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grateful for the kind intention^ Brian dashed 
away the tears which had come into his eyes 
on hearing so sad an account of his much loved 
tutor, and spoke of what he had seen abroad, 
selecting the subjects of his discourse with as 
much skill as he had before selected his gifts, 
his kind heart giving that tact, which some only 
acquire from an early intercourse with the 
world. 

It was late before they parted for the night, 
and later far ere all retired to their rest. 

Edward must examine and admire his Da- 
mascus blade over and over again ; nay, in 
spite of his father's late rebuke, he persisted in 
making such wild passes, and waving the sword 
80 close to the cheek of George, who, according 
to custom, attended his couchee^ that the old- 
serving man quitted the room, muttering as he 
did so, " There will be no good come of that, 
I can see." 

** No good come of that," repeated the 
youth pettishly, as |the door closed behind 
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the mutterer. " And what evil is to come ? 
Will my father and old George never think me 
a man, and fit to have a sword ? I am more of 
a man than they imagine, though I may cut 
and thrust in sport. No one ever thinks Brian 
can do wrong, yet he is only two years older 
than I. He is a fine, noble fellow though, so I 
envy him not, though he has money at com- 
mand, and may go where he wlH, whilst I must 
abide at home, fretting away my youth. How 
can I become a man, when I am not per- 
mitted to mix with men ? I will speak to 
my father again some little time hence, and 
Alice and Brian shall speak too ; he cannot 
resist us all. There my good sword, lie there, 
that I may see you the first thing on waking. 
And for my dreams — they will be of battle 
fields, and I a General." 

So thought the bold and eager youth, but 
though sleep fell upon him quickly, and the 
last thing which he saw distinctly was the Da- 
mascus blade, his dreams were too obscure and 
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confused to be remembered in the morning: 
that they were full of croes purposes and un- 
toward accidents was all that he knew as 
certain. 

And Brian — ^how was he occupying himself 
the while? Wearied with his journey, did he 
retire to rest, and fall asleep on the instant, 
or had he some Damascus blade to flourish, 
some fond imagining for the future, marring 
the enjoyment of the present ? Not so. If the 
frame was worn by travel, the mind was still 
fresh and unwearied ; and the heart, filled with 
'the joy of that which was, cared not to look too 
keenly into that which might be. 

Dreams I — could dreams bring him aught more 
lovely than Alice Mortimer, the bewitching 
child grown into the still more enchanting 
woman ? — the petted playfellow of boyhood, 
grown into the fitting companion of his man- 
hood ? — ^the delicate bud expanded into, the 
perfect flower ? Gould dreams bring him any- 
thing sweeter, or more entrancing than the 
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smile, and the blush with which she received 
him ? — a tone more musical than that in which 
she bade him welcome back ? Could dreams 
luring him any forms mcnre loved, or hearts more 
warm than those among whom he sojourned 
now ? No, no. Then why should he dream 
when the reality around him was brighter than 
a dream could fashion forth? — dearer than 
aught amid the realm of sleep ? 

The loquacious Peter was dismissed in haste, 
to the great annoyance of that worthy, who 
wished to repeat some of the flattering sayings 
of the servants' hall, tending to prove that he, 
Peter Dyer, was without an equal in the minds 
of the inhabitants of Aymestry ; and then 
Brian De Lacy surrendered himself to the 
happy thoughts which came crowding on him, 
on this the first night of his return to the home 
of his childhood. 

A vase of wild flowers, the flowers which he 
had so loved to gather in that childhood, stood 
on a table in his room. Could he doubt whose 
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haiid had placed them there ? He approached, 
bent over it for some moments, then, taking a 
sprig of the May, the pure, the lovely, the 
fragrant May, he pressed it to his lips and 
heart. 

How eager had he been as a boy to find the 
first blossom of this same scented May, the 
favorite flower of Alice Mortimer ! How 
jealous had he felt if another had found and 
presented it first to the lovely child, winning 
her childish kiss or thanks. 

He had gathered a spray for her on the morn- 
ing of his departure, in their last stroll through 
the woods, when she could not speak for the 
tears which were falling fast. It was the last 
flower which she had worn when he went 
away ; it was there in her band, where he had 
placed it, when he bade her farewell — it was 
there in her band when he came back, and 
there in his chamber too. 

He walked to the window. The stillness of 
night was over all — that holy stillness which, 
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rebuking the tumult of wild thoughts, hudies 
the soul to a blessed calm. His chamber was 
in the front. There below was the lawn on 
which Alice had met him a few hours since^ 
not as he had left her, but fairer, brighter; 
and his heart beat the quicker at the thoughts, 
as a something whispered, dearer ; and beyond 
lay the lovely valley, of which we have spoken 
before : — a valley of green meadows through 
which wound the silver Lugge in many a mazy 
wandering, with the rich green alder, and the 
water elder, and flowers of countless forms and 
hues, fringing its banks, and bending lovingly 
down to peer into its depths, or see themselvc^ 
reflected on its glassy surface. 

The night was as beautiful as had been the 
day : not a cloud obscured the clear grey sky; 
and the moon looked down on the sleeping 
vale, as a mother on her first bom babe, 
whilst the wooded hills on either hand might 
seem like the sides of the couch in which she 
had cradled this object of her care. 
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Minute after minute passed away, yet Brian 
de Lacy stood where he had stood before, 
looking up that beautiful valley, the stillness of 
Bight broken only by the falling of the waters 
of the Lu^e over the broad stone wers, so 
numerous and so picturesque — that sound so 
soft, so soothing, and so musicaL And was 
Brian de Lacy the only one who looked up 
that moonlit vale, taking the cloudless sky as 
an omen of good, and feeling the tumult of the 
spirit hushed to a holy calm ? Was there no 
sympathy of feeling, no mingling of spirits that 
should lead one other to watch, as he was 
hatching them? 

He was not the only watcher, though he 
knew not that another kept her happy vigil 
within the adjoining chamber ; we will not add 
that he may not have hoped it. Alice Morti- 
mer sat at her uncurtained window, gazing up 
the same lovely valley ; and she looked not pale 
in the pale moonlight, for the glow of hope and 
joy was rich on her maiden cheek. On her lap 
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lay the beautiful cameos presented by Brian de 
Lacy, then a rare and costly gift, for such gems 
were scarce in England, and a softer look came 
into her dark grey eyes, as^they rested on them. 
Her childhood's playfellow and guardian had 
not forgotten her in the distribution of his gifts; 
and if she had displayed her cameos less than 
Edward his Damascus blade, watching with 
jealous care those who touched or looked upon 
them, it was not that she prized them lesa 
Some new, and, as yet, ill understood feeling 
had started up in her heart, even at the first 
instant of her meeting with Brian — a feeling 
which checked the open praise, and display of 
that, which she seemed to value the more for 
this timid silence* 

She was happy — quite happy I without a 
fear — without even an anxiety. Why should 
she fear? Why should she be anxious ? Brian 
de Lacy had returned unchanged ; or if there 
were a change in manner and in person, it was 
but the addition of another grace, another 
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charm where, in her simple affection, she had 
believed all perfect before. AU whom she 
loved were around ber now : her cup of joy 
was filled to the brim, ay, even to overflowing. 
What could she wish for — what could she hope 
for dearer than what she had ? Well might the 
minutes fly unheeded by these two young and 
happy hearts; no poisoned arrow had as yet 
struck deep within them — no wearing woe 
taught them to seek in action, or in sleep, a 
refuge from their pain. 

The Damascus blade was placed where he 
who so prized might see it on his first waking : 
would curious questioners enquire where rested 
the cameos, and the sprig of May, we bid them 
seek an answer from their own hearts alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Morning was not less fair than uight, and 
they who had watched the silver moon rose 
early to look on the golden sun, or on each 
other— we say not whicL 

Brian and Alice had ever been ^rly risers, 
and ere the mists of the morning had quite 
passed away from the top of Croft Ambrey, 
they were wandering amid the haunts of their 
childhood, telling their thoughts as freely as 
of old, and looking into each others eyes to 
read that sympathy which had ever existed 
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between them, even from that very child- 
hood : — that community of feeling which bound 
them together with links no time could seven 

^^ Oh, sluggard, sluggard I" exclaimed Brian 
gaily, as Edward advanced from the house to 
meet them, on their return from their walk. 

" I have no evil conscience to prevent my 
sleeping," replied Edward as gaily. 

^ We scorn the malignant insinuation which 
your words would convey." 

*' We I so you have entered into an alliance, 
I perceive," observed Edward lightly. " I 
thought it would be so. What chance shall I 
stand, only one against two ?" 

" We will make it a family compact ; indeed, 
we count you already an ally," said Alice, pass- 
ing her arm through her brother's, without 
remarking the momentary glow on the cheek 
of De Lacy. 

*' Agreed, Alice : there is no resisting you ; 
but now come to breakfast. Having more appe* 
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tite and less sentiment than you and Brian, I 
prefer beef to mist." 

Alice was not mistaken in belieying that 
Brian would return with the same warm affec- 
tions—the same simple tastes as before. The 
insight which his tour had given him into the 
chicanery of politics, the venality of courtiers, 
and the selfishness of the many, each struggling 
for his own individual advantage, by filling his 
noble spirit with disgust, made him turn with 
redoubled pleasure to the scenes of his child- 
hoody and those hearts which, untainted by the 
thirst for gain or power, had loved him for 
himself alone. 

Where was the courtly dame who could out- 
shine in natural grace the untutored Alice, or 
equal her unselfish devotion to th(Dse she loved 
— ^her firm integrity — her gentle, playful gaiety? 
And hen fond parents — ^had they not been 
parents too to him ? Her brother— was he not 
his brother too ? He would have laid down his 

VOL. I. G 
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life for either — ^he wished that life to pass 
away among them. 

And day after daj did pass away in an un- 
broken and peaoeful joy. The young people 
w^re ever together, riding, walking, talking: 
Brian of a surety by the side of Alice, and the 
more volatile Edward, now asking question 
upon question of foreign lands, and now going 
on before ; then lingering behind, just as the 
fancy took him. 

No stranger had broken in on their plans 
and pursuits, for the Crofts and the Aylmers, 
their nearest neighbours, both chanced to be 
absent ; and Mr. Mortimer having declined all 
visiting on his first arrival, on the plea of health, 
his acquainftance in the couBty extended Kttle 
beyond the members of these two families ; and 
even with them the little intercourse that ex- 
isted was almost wholly confined to the young 
people* Tired of himself, and half tired of Alice, 
as she asserted — with the monotony of his 
life, as he declared, Edward had met more than 
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half way the advanoes of Captain Aylmer, 
though suspecting that those advances were 
partly due to hi^ admiration of the fair Alice ; 
nay, he had kindly afforded the young soldier 
more than one tete k tSte by taking up the 
whde attention of Miss Aylmer, who, in truth, 
showed no disinclination to become the object 
<^ his deyot|j(H]^ though there were who whis- 
pered that she w^ more pleased with flattery, 
than part^eulaa* as to the flatterer. 

Either Mr. Mortimer was not aware how 
often his children had encountered the Ayhners 
in their walks and rides, or he did not object to 
their intimacy, though his own mtercourse was 
ocNttiGbied to a formal morning call once or twice 
in the yecur. No secret was made of their 
meetings by either brother or sister ; both 
spoke of them frankly, and occasionally an 
anxious look seemed to follow their words, 
wliich passed away as he noted the unembar- 
rassed manner of Edward and Alice. Mixing 
so rarely with strangers, Mr. Mortimer knew 

G 3 
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little of the habits^ and less of the opinions of 
his country neighbours^ Given to hospitality, 
after the fashion of the day, they were annoyed 
at the seclusion of the owner of Aymestry, 
whose cold and stately, though polished manner, 
was rather calculated to increase than lessen 
their displeasure. No sin, save a love for 
seclusion, could be proved against him, for he 
was upright, nay, liberal in all his dealings, and 
ever kind to the poor ; yet evil reports were 
abroad, of the existence of which he had not 
the slightest idea, or took not the slightest 
notice. He would not mix with his neighbours, 
and therefore he was churlish and proud : — he 
had declined becoming a magistrate, and there- 
fore he must be disaffected : — he had taken the 
part of a poor man who chanced to be a Roman 
Catholic, lending him money to obtain justice, 
and therefore he must be a Jacobite : — ^he kept 
but a small establishment, compared to that 
which his fortune would have justified, and 
therefore he was a niggard. His frame looked 
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gaunt and worn with suffering, yet he was in 
the possession of all things, which the world 
counts suffieient for happiness, birth, wealth, a 
devoted wife, and {demising children. He 
talked of his health, pleading that in excuse for 
his seclusion, yet he consulted no medical man, 
and was never seriously ill, and therefore 
this plea was a mere sham — a mere idle excuse 
which could impose on none. There must be a 
something in the back ground — a something 
which every on^ suspected, yet no one could 
discover — a something very dreadful, as all 
somethings are which all suspeet, and none can 
find out. Had Mr. Mortimer been poor, or of 
mean birth, he would have, been convicted of 
some horrible crime, nay, possibly hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, according to the barba- 
rous custom of the times, without the inter* 
vention of judge or jury, or even the form of 
a trial, and only because he had a taste for se- 
clusion ; but being rich, and of an ancient 
family, hb delinquency was only surmised :*-* 
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these evil reports only whispered in private, 
instead of being proclaimed abroad. Without 
having ynronged a single individual, Mr. Mor- 
timer was, among the gentry, the most unpo- 
pular man in the county ; and that wholly and 
solely, as it should seem, because, in vulgar 
parlance, he kept himself to himself, preferring 
the company of his own family to that of 
strangers. 

Tliree weeks had passed in this peaceful 
enjoyment, and none had grown weary of each 
other. Even Edward had almost forgotten his 
eager longing after the world, bis desire to 
mingle with its Crowds ; fmd Mr. Mottimer^s 
smiles had become more frequent^ though much 
of his time was still spent in his study, whilst 
Brian and Alice were rarely apart, he softening 
man's sternness to bring him nearer to her, she 
sharing his studies, and entering into his views, 
that they might be but as one in mind and 
heart. 

" Ha I who comes here ? Cousin Hintcm 
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himself/' cried Edward in pleased surprise, as a 
horseman approaehed the stops, on which all 
the young people were stavdijog, having just 
returned from a walk. *' Welcome, as you ever 
are/' he continued, shaking the hand of the 
new comer with a warmth which betokened the 
strength of his regard. ^^ But how come you 
here ? I thought you were in the west" 

'^ A welcome, and a question of how come I 
here in the same breath !" replied Mr. Hinton 
gaily, dismounting with an ease and a^lity 
which a stripling might have envied. ^' For 
the how, I come on my good roadster : for the 
why, and that I conclude was the real purpose 
of your inquisition, I come to congratulate De 
Lacy on his safe return, and upbraid you for 
your ffdthlessness, in not informing me of his 
arrival ; so now stand aside that I may first 
greet my good friend, Brian, and pay my de- 
voirs to my fair cousin Alice ; and then may 
you look for the trouncing which your neglect 
deserves." 
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^' A bargaiiL If I let you pass^ let me go 
scot free," cried young Mortimer^ placing 
himself between Hinton and De Lacy. 

*' There, get you aside, young traitor ; I 
make no bargains with spoilers, when I can 
win spoil for myself;" and putting Edward 
away with a sudden and dexterous movement, 
Mr. Hinton ascended the steps and shook 
hands with De Lacy, then turning to Alice, 
** by your leave fair cousin," he said, stooping 
to claim his cousin's privilege of saluting the 
lovely girl, whom he had so often hushed to 
sleep in his arms, a privilege hitherto never 
disputed ; but Alice stepping back with a blush, 
extended her hand with a gentle dignity, which 
would not be gainsaid. 

There was a momentary clouding of Mb Open 
brow, that passed away, leaving no trace 
behind ; then, bowing over the maiden's hand, 
he pressed his lips to the finely moulded fingers 
with the deference of the timid lover, and the 
graceful ease of the courtier. 
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** Your pardon, sweet Alice, if I forgot, in 
the pleasure of meeting, that the lovely girl 
had grown into the still more lovely woman ; 
and thought only of the beautiful and loving 
child whom I havo so often cradled in my arms. 
I am still your firm friend and protector — your 
guide — ^your slave, if you will," he added with 
an earnestness, which made his flattering words 
seem something more than mere idle gallantry. 

*' If you encourage Alice in her womanly 
airs there will be no enduring her," cried Ed- 
ward laughing. ^ She would have met Brian 
as a stranger instead of a brother^ had I nol; 
interfered." 

" Presume not to make chiurges against 
others, till cleared from the charges made 
against yourself," replied his sister, with a 
deeper bloom. 

•** Nay, Alice, you know this is true. Not 
that Brian was any better, for you stood staring 
at each other as though you had just dropped 
X} 6 
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from the moon, and knew not that the earth 
contained anything so beaatifbL^ 

^^ Ha I was this so ? Then I must ^iqnire 
into it, and punish the culprits accordingly," 
said Hinton, darting a searching glance firom 
Alice to Brian. 

^ Ay, that it is : you may read their guilt in 
their confusion. But they behaved better at 
last, thanks to my schooling ; and the embrace 
was given and received with the cordiality be- 
fitting a brother and sister, so you may defer 
their punbhment till their next offence. They 
are looking ashamed, and that is one st^ 
towards amendment," said Edward misdiie- 
vously, too intent on maidng mirth for himself, 
to note the full effect of his words on others. 

** Then it ended as it should," said Hinton. 
^^ Brian has been a brother to Alice from h^ 
birth, and nothing, I am sure, will ever make 
him regard her in any other light. Not to look 
on him as a brother would seem as a sin to her. 
But see, you not only delayed to inform 
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me that my okl friend and favorite De Lacy 
waa ia England ; but now that we have met 
are doing your utmost to .make me forget all 
the kind things I intended to say. I am a bad 
hand at fine speeches, Brian, so you must 
imagine all these kind things said, as well as 
thought ; and believe that I should have been 
h^re sooner, had I sooner known of your 
presence." 

'^ Iwill most readily believe all this, judging 
by your friendly feelings in the past," observed 
Brian De Lacy, as Hinton shook hands with 
him a second time. 

'^ That is right ; that is right, Brian, never 
mistrust your real friends ; and as fpr fine 
speeches, you have had more than enough of 
them I doubt not from the lovely ladies of the 
south, or you wore not your usual courtesies 
«id winning manner towards fair dames. How 
say you — to which country will you accord the 
palm of beauty ?" 

^^ I have seen none in foreign lands so fair as 
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one in England^" replied Brian colouring, and 
turning -on Alice a hasty glaoce, withdrawn 
again on the instant. 

** Of course you could say no other in the 
presence of a fair lady : I must bring you to 
confession when alone. Few return heart- 
whole from the sunny south, the land of dark 
lustrous eyes," observed Mr, Hinton in the 
same gay tone ; then, turning to Alice, before 
Brian could reply, he changed the subject 
abruptly. How is your father, sw^et coz ?" 

*^ Quite well I thank you." 

^^ I rejoice to hear it ; that is what can be 
rarely said t>f him. Then more cheerful I hope, 
for I sometimes fear, lest your innocent gaiety 
should be checked by the gloom which has 
come over him of late years. I remember him 
the gayest of the gay, when I was a mis« 
chievous little urchin, and the coming of cousin 
Mortimer always made me wild with spirits, 
for he was ever ready to share my sports," 

*^ My father, you know, suffers much from 
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ill health, but would never wiUingly check my 
gaiety; and since Brian's return^his smiles have 
been ever more frequent and bright." 

^^ Indeed I I thought he had wished Brian 
to remain longer abroad, but was doubtless 
mistaken. And as for smiles, sweet coz, where is 
the ^hurl who could look on you and smile not ? 
And my good cousin, your lady mother, how 
fares she in this summer time ?" 

'^ As well as her best friends eould wish 
her," 

^^ Bight, right again ; I seem to have come 
at a happy moment, when all those whom I 
regard so highly are well and prosperous. Your 
good mother deserves, if mortal can, a bright, 
unclouded lot. How perfect as a wife, wiUi 
her never ceasing watchfulness, so searching, 
yet so delicately veiled. I never visit Aymestry 
wHhout feeling what a blessing such a wife 
must be, and wondering how I can live on such 
«i lonely wretch.** 
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*' Then why not take a wife at once ?" asked 
Edward Mortimer. 

^' Perhaps because I doubt mj ability to 
inspire so strong an affection — perhaps because 
I have vowed to win one bright particular star, 
and the time is not yet arrived for our coming 
in conjunction. I shall make Alice my con- 
fidant, not you, young scoffer." 

^^ Confide in whom you will, only let me 
dance at your wedding ; and I pray you to set 
about it directly, and lose no time, cousin 
Hinton." 

" No hurry, Master Edward : you are but 
in your boyhood still, and, as all boys do, think 
a man of six-and-thirty a real Methuselah. I 
am not such an old grey beard yet, but I can 
win a lady's love, and, for feats of agility, look 
you to it : you saw how neatly I put jpu aside, 
so get you back to your bib and pinafore; 
you are but a boy as yet. And now, fair Alice, 
you shall be my guide to your parents, that I 
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may be certain of a welcome^ if only for the 
sake of my dear companion." 

*^ You know yourself welcome to us all for 
your own sake, cousin Hinton," said Alice, as 
gallantly taking her hand, he led her into the 
house. ^^ But where have you learnt all 
these idle flatteries, for you never used such 
before ?" 

** I never before was so tempted, it may be, 
for never before saw I my fair cousin look so 
lovely : each day, as in nature, brings forth a 
fresh charm, and the lips will not let the eyes 
alone proclaim their admiration. These are no 
idle flatteries, sweet coz, or if they were — what 
then ? Must I leave all such things to those 
striplings there ? Brian thinks he can outdo 
me from his foreign tnuning, but I will bear 
the prize from him yet." 

^' Brian never says that which he does not 
mean," answered Alice rather gravely. 

^* Neither do I, sweet coz. But you are over 
bold in becoming ^e surety for any man's say- 
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ing no more than be means after a sojourn of 
some months in the warm lands of the south; 
Ah I there is your father. Here I am an 
uninvited, but I trust not unwelcome visitor, 
come to ask after the health of my dear rela- 
tions^ and see with what moderation they enjoy 
the society of the man of the world, still called 
by. the vulgar Brian De Lacy." 

'* You know yourself to be ever welcome, 
Hinton, so I shall waste no words upon that 
point," replied Mr. Mortimer, shaking hands 
with his guest. ^' Cousin Hinton is all in all 
with my children." 

^' I know not that," said Hinton laughing, 
^^ I was thinking of making a charge against 
both. Edward calls me old, and my fair cousin 
here, though looking so innocent now, accused 
me of saying the things which are not. Now 
you shall decide the point. Am I a grey beard 
unfit to win a lady's love ?" 

" A greybeard I no, scarce in your prime ; 
«nd she may be proud whom you woo," replied 
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Mr. Mortimer^ glancing as he spoke at the 
manly, yet still youthful figure of the speaker, 
whose person and manner were accounted by 
most more than usually attractive. 

" There, Brian and Edward, hear you that?** 
lo triumphe ! Look sharp to your lady loves* 
Now doubt me no more, but henceforward 
receive my words as those of an oracle ; let 
those words be what they may." 

" Do oracles utter flattering speeches ?" asked 
Alice archly. 

'* Truth is not flattery : your father declares 
that I ever say say the things which are, not 
the things which are not ; so believe yoiu'self 
fairest of the fair, and me the most devoted of 
your slaves.'' 

"Do you bid me believe all that, papa?" 
asked Alice, looking up in his face with arch 
simplicity. 

^^ Let him deny the first if he can ; and I 
may give proof of the latter hereafter," said 
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Mr. HintOD, with an admking look at the lovely 
eqpeaker. 

^^ My aknple Alice must Bot be spoilt by 
such idle gallantries^ which may suit the per- 
verted taste of a court dance, but not one 
reared among woods and hills," observed Mr. 
McNTtimer gravely, though his eye rested on his 
child as he spoke, as if he too thought there 
was none so fair. 

^' Ah ! yes, truth must not be spoken at all 
times ; I must be more discreet," said Hinton, 
interrupting his cousin. ^^ Mind, this does not 
refer to tales of a traveller," he continued, ad- 
dressing Brian. ^^ They should be exact, not 
only to the t, but to the very crossing of the 
t ; and of course we are bound to believe they 
are. I am come prepared to credit miracles : 
the very young always meet with such adven- 
tures ! the last ever the greatest. Well, it is 
a happiness to be able to wonder. To get be- 
hind the scenes in nature, or art, is to destroy 
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the illusicm ; for my part, I would rather be 
deceived to the end, and a yery child might 
deceive me in most things, though I am obliged 
f o try and look sharp in the wodd, or I should 
be beggared in no time ; but here among my 
friends, I am as simple and beUeving as a babe, 
so sit down by me, Brian, and tell me of woods 
and wilds, volcanoes and whiripools, mountains 
and gilded cities ; but most of all of the fair 
dames, who smiled gracionsly on the young 
Englishman. The others have had you three 
weeks — surely it is not too much to take you 
all to myself for three days.** 

Brian might have preferred conversing with 
Alice (we do not say he would) but he sat down 
as desired, with perfect good humour, answer- 
ing all Hinton's questions, and relating those 
things which he considered would most interest 
his hearer. 

A constant visitor at Aymestry, Cousin 
Hinton had won the hearts of young and old : 
his coming was ever a jubilee — ^his departure a 
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sorrow : even Mortimer seemed more cheerful 
in his presence^ and with the young people he 
was a still greater favourite^ as he was ever a 
ready sharer in their sports, and an efficient 
ally in all their little plans. He had not been 
forgotten by DeLacy, whose gift, brought from 
afar, was a pistol of exquisite workmanship, a 
gift of more value in those days than in these, 
for gentlemen then rarely rode abroad, save in 
the immediate neighbourhood of their homes, 
without pistols in their holsters. 

Let who will talk of the good old times ; but 
when was there the safety, and the comfort of 
the present day? Certainly not when the 
lumbering family coach was jolted over a rug- 
ged road at the rate of two miles an hour, and 
gentlemen of the road, as they were pleased to 
term themselves, cried ' Stand and deliver,' 
according to their own good wilL 

If Hinton did not commit as many extrava- 
gances with his pistol, as Edward had com- 
mitted with his Damascus blade, he said quite 
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enough to satisfy all at Aymestry that the gift 
was valued as it deserved, not only for its own 
intrinsic worth, but also for the sake of the 
donor. 

Hinton's gaiety and good humour seemed 
inexhaustible ; and he was with one and all, as 
he had ever been, a welcome guest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Arouse yourselves, ye idlers, and let us settle 
our plans for the day," exclaimed Hinton the 
next morning, entering the room where the 
young people were sitting, Alice at her em- 
broidery, with De Lacy by her side, occasion- 
ally reading some sentences from a book which 
he held in his hand, but more frequently stop- 
ping to look at, or converse with his fair play- 
fellow ; whilst Edward was engaged with some 
fishing tackle at the further end of the chamber. 
" Idle, quotha I And what labour may you 
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have been at?" questioned Tonng Mortimer, 
throwing down tke filing rod, and advancing 
to meet his <co«i&iii. 

" Talking wisdom with your good father, a 
task beyond Master Edward Mortimer I count," 
replied Hiaton gaily. ^ And now havii^ com- 
{^^ ray task, what amusement shall I have 
for my holyday ?^' 

^^ Have you named to my father my ivish to 
travel at least, if he will not let me enter the 
army ?" asked Edward eagerly. ^^ Not that my 
wish has been so strong of late, as when I was 
with you," he added more indiflferently. 

^^ We ssdd all that should have been said — 
left unsaid all that should not have been said, 
let that content you, young Hotspur : I will 
be called to account by none," replied his cousin 
with a 8igni£cant smile, which checked aQ 
further question. ^' Come, fair coz, what shall 
we do ? Speak but the word, and your slaves 
will obey." 

" I feel by no means so certain of my power," 
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began Alice Mortimer; but the entrance of 
Captain Aylmer and his sister prevented all 
further reply, leaving their plans for the day 
still imdecided. 

Captain Aylmer's gallantries to Alice were 
too marked to escape observation from even an 
indifferent spectator, whilst his sister was equal- 
ly gracious to Brian and Edward, but whe- 
ther from an idea of the duty of strict imparti- 
aUty, or a spirit of vain coquetry, which caused 
her to seek the admiration and desire the atten- 
tions of all whom she encountered, we will 
leave others to determine. She had a good 
complexion, youth, health, and spirits, and was 
generally considered one of the coimty belles. 
She professed a great, and growing regard for 
Alice, though nothing could be much more 
opposed than their tastes and dispositions ; but 
as she always, when in her power, conversed 
more with Edward than his sister, it might be 
fairly presumed that she had a still greater re- 
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gard for him, unless indoed she acted ia accord- 
ance with some hint from her brother, that he 
wished to keep Alice all to himself, an object 
which be appeared to have much at heart 

Mr. Mortimer did not appear, having walked 
out, the servant said, and Mrs. Mortimer was 
in the village, calling on a poor sick woman, 
who had been in her service some years 
before. 

*^ We must be going, Susan," exclaimed 
Captain Aylmer, starting up at the striking of 
a dock. ^^ Tilson may be waiting for me at 
Wigmore even now. Time speeds so swiftly 
here, I never note its flight," he added with a 
slight bow to Alice, intended to mark her as 
the cause. *^ It has dragged its slow length 
along during my absence," he continued in a 
still lower tone. 

^^ I am sorry your time did not pass more 
pleasantly," observed Alice carelessly, turning 
away to shake hands with his sister, 

" We shall soon see you at Wigmore, I 

TOL. I. H 
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trust," said Miss Aylmer very graciously, in- 
cluding De Lacy in her glance, though address- 
ing her words to Alice. 

*' If you come not very soon, I shall ride 
over to bring you : Wigmore is but a dull place 
at any time, aud paradise itself would be lonely 
without its Eve," observed Captain Aylmer 
with a look of devotion at Alice. " You will 
be with us soon, Mortimer," he added, without 
including De Lacy in his look, as his sister 
had done. 

" Yes, yes ; we shall be with you soon, you 
may depend on that," answered Edward frankly, 
as he escorted Miss Aylmer to her horse. 

The young lady glanced back at De Lacy, 
but as he showed no intention of quitting the 
side of Alice, she not only permitted Edward 
to aid her in mounting, but smiled most gra- 
ciously upon him, whilst accepting his services^ 
issuing orders, with a coquettish assumption of 
authority, that he should pay his homage to 
her at Wigmore within three days. 
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After two or three more speeches full of 
the same commonplace gallantries^ speeches 
heard by Alice in silence^ and by De Lacy 
with impatience, Captain Aylmer followed his 
sister, glancing back at the window of the 
apartment which he had first quitted, before he 
rode off. If he had entertained the hope of 
catching another glimpse of the fair face of 
Alice Mortimer, he was disappointed. 

" How handsome Brian De Lacy has grown," 
remarked Miss Aylmer to her brother, as they 
rode up the avenue of stately elms, which, at 
that time, extended the whole of the distance 
from Aymestry to Wigmore, though few are 
left standing now. 

'^ I cannot agree with you, Susan. I count 
him by no means improved by his foreign 
tour," replied her brother, raising his three- 
cornered hat, the fashion of that period, as 
though he found its pressure unpleasant. ^' He 
has the air of one who thinks he may command 
H 3 
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success, and when he speaks should be lis- 
tened ta" 

^^ And who would not listen to him if they 
could ? And what should he fail in that he 
undertakes ? Not in winning a lady's favor^ I 
am sure^ for few could resist his wooing ; and 
there lies his offence in your eyes, I suspect. 
Have no fears on this head, James, he shall not 
interfere with you/* 

*' I fear no rival," replied her brother con- 
ceitedly ; '* but count not so surely on the 
power of your charms, good sister ; and look 
to yourself, lest, by playing off two, you fail to 
gain one. Why urge De Lacy to visit Wig- 
more ? His paternal portion is scant indeed ; 
and Mr. Mortimer's wealth should go to his 
children.'^ 

" I may retort on you, James ; count not so 
surely on the power of your charms," remarked 
his sister reddening. ^' Had I not kept De 
Lacy in play, you would have wanted a clear 
stage for your gallantries to Alice. Leave 
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De Lacy to me, and fear not that I shall throw 
myself away on a beggar, though I may have 
wit enough to extract both profit and amuse- 
ment from a handsome youth, who, thinking 
less of himself than some youths whom I 
know, has more admiration to bestow upoA 
others.^ 

The lady touched her palfrey with the whip 
as she spoke ; and a sharp canter prevented a 
sharp reply. 

** Have you seen much of the Aylmers du- 
ring my absence ?" asked Brian of Alice. 

" When in the country they ftequently joia 
us in our rides, and occasionally calL^ 

^^ And you are pleased with the intimacy ?^ 
Asked Brian, looking searchingly at his fair 
companion. 

^' It is Edward's wish: he finds Aymestry 
dull," replied Alice simply. 

^^ Captain Aylmer is a fine young man," ob- 
served Mr. Hinton significantly* 
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'^ So be thinks Iiimself^ and would have all 
others think/' replied Alice quickly. 

^^ And should not all others think so ?" 
questioned her cousin. 

'^ All others may do as they please, I con- 
clude." 

" And you agree with these others of course," 
remarked Hinton carelessly. 

" To be sure she does," observed her brother, 
who re-entered the room at the moment. " Ayl- 
mer is a very handsome fellow, as even men 
must admit ; and for the ladles— I hear he may 
choose at discretion." 

^^ As, doubtless, you heard from himself," 
said Alice archly. 

*' As I hear from others, and see for myself, 
most sceptical Alice. Ay, ay, I guess how it is, 
you have been told of his flirtation with Lady 
Harriet Crampton. I fear flirting is a family 
failing ; but here comes my father, so we had 
better keep the peccadillos of our friends to 
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ourselves, lest he should make them an excuse 
for debarring us the little society within our 
reach." 

'^ My kind father would debar us of nothing 
without good reason," observed Alice in gentle 
rebuke. 

^^ It may suit you to remain like a fish in 
the Lugge, but I need action and variety," re- 
plied Edward pettishly. 

" Were I this same fish, I should wish you 
away, fearing your skill as a fisherman ; but, 
being only your sister, I dread the losing you," 
answered Alice aflfectionately. 

*" You are a dear, good girl, and something 
better than a fish," replied her brother in re- 
stored good humour. 

The entrance of Mr. Mortimer changed the 
subject. ^ '^ 

^^ Now that we are alone, I ask you again 
whether you have spoken to my father about 
my hopes for the future?" said Edward Morti- 
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mer, taking Hintoa apart, some houra later in 
the day. 

" I have.'* 

*^ And with what success? Nay, answer 
quickly, let that answer be what it may*** 

" Witt no better success than before, since 
you will hear the truth without preface, or 
delay." 

'^ Then he persists m keeping me here, 
growing up and faUing to decay as I stand, 
Hke that old tree yonder. Seeing nothing — 
knowing nothing-doing nothing." 

^' Surely a gradual decay in a comfortable 
home,, is better than sudden, and violent cutting 
down i&a field of battle*' 

'' No, no; nothing lingering fbr me: I am 
of too hot a spirit for that." 

" That is exactly the thing ; your father 
dreads this hot spirit should it encounter others 
of the like nature." 

'^ What violence have I committed that he 
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should thus ever regard me like a raging lion T 
I have hitherto been tame and harmless as a 
lady's lap-dog." 

^^ Let a spark strike the powder, it is harm- 
less no longer," observed Hinton significantly. 

^^ The common flint of the high road may 
strike out that spark, as well as the flint cut 
and fashioned by art. Had he not better wrap 
me up in cotton, and keep me in a cradle as in 
my boyhood ? Must I hear the dash of the 
trumpet, and the cry of war, and yet not be 
permitted to take my part in the glorious 
strife ?" 

^^ Your father looks not on war in the same 
light as yourself; you know his horror of 
taking life. 

** Ay, even the life of an insect. A horror 
that has brought ridicule on him from many^ 
and would be counted cowardice in one less 
free from all personal fear. It is strange. Can 
you tell whence this horror comes ?" 

** Not I, indeed. How should I ? Yonr 
H 5 
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fathet hai9 a prudent tongue> and rarely speaks 
of the acts of his youth. His having killed 
a favorite dog in his passion seems scarcely 
enough to account for it, even if that report 
be true, which I know not. It may be merely 
constitutional ; I have seen him shudder and 
turn pale at the relation of a murder, or any 
fearful accident, and his horror of the sea may 
be counted a mental hydrophobia." 

" Did you urge him strongly, as I begged 
you, to overcome this feeling, and let me enter 
the army ?" 

'^ More strongly than I ought ; and I tell 
you plainly I will urge him no more." 

^ This from you, cousin Hinton, whom I 
counted my friend ?" 

*^ As I prove myself to be by resolving to 
keep silence for the future." 

" I count this no proof of your friendship." 

** The world wiU, if you do not. Look you, 
Edward, you are an only son, and great part of 
your father's property is entailed. I am next 
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heir, my grandfather having changed his name 
to Hinton, as you well know, for the estate I 
hold ; and were I to urge your entering the 
army, the goodnatured world would say that I 
was doing my best to get you out of the way." 

*' Nonsense, cousin Hinton. No one could 
suspect you of so base a design." 

'* Never count on the blindness, the justice, 
or the generosity of the world ; or rather th^ 
people in it Indeed, I should not feel com- 
fortable myself were any evil to come to you 
through my interference, and who knows but 
your ghost might take its place at the banquet, 
and spoil my taste for the luxuries set before 
me. No, no, boy, I will have nothing more to 
do with it : I have said more than I should 
already." 

'' This is most unkind, cousin Uinton, since 
from you I acquired my taste for a military 
life," said Edward warmly. 

" From me Edward I" exclaimed Mr. Hinton 
in surprise and displeasure. " Wlicn have we 
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ever oonyersed on the subject that I have failed 
to point out its perils, and its hardships ?" 

'^ And yet every such conversation has but 
increased my desire. Yet forgive me, Hinton ; 
I would not lay the blame, if blame there be,, 
upon you : let it rest on me alone. Opposition 
has ever rendered me more resolute when once 
I have fixed my heart on a thing, let that thing 
be what it may ; and what was only a faint and 
flickering fancy before grew into a devouring 
fire from the discourse of your guests eft 
Hemmington." 

^^ If this is the case you must visit Hemming^ 
ton no more, as I cannot be answerable for the 
discourse of my guests ; and the less I converse 
with you myself for the future the better, since 
you misinterpret my words, and reap evil not 
good from my friendly counsel," said Hinton 
gravely, turning away with an offended air. 

^^ Nay, cousin, speak not thus, and turn not 
away in anger. I meant no offence — I meant 
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no reproof/' said Edward eagerly, laying his 
hand on his cousin's arm to detain him* 

^' I will believe that you meant no offence te 
your nearest relative, and oldest friend; but 
you have made a charge--a serious charge : — a 
charge which, if true, would unfit me for the 
society of honorable men, and should part me 
from you for ever. If my society renders you 
restless — ^if my words render you discontented 
with your lot, and eager to rush into the world, 
we must meet no more ; at least hold no further 
confidential intercourse. In that case, I cannot 
be your friend, and should not be treated as 
such*" 

** Yes, yes, Hinton ; you are my friend — my 
true, firm friend^the only one to whom I can 
lay bare my secret thoughts. Desert me not 
for a rash word, uttered in haste without a 
thought of its meaning. If from your military 
friends I acquired a stronger desire for a mili- 
tary life, that was but an effect, the cause of 
which might have crossed me at any hour, and 
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in any place : soldiers are elsewhere as well as 
at Hemmington^ and if my but half tamed 
spirit breaks out afresh at your words^ it is only 
that they show me the contrast between an 
energetic man, ready, from experience, to over- 
come all perils, and a poor, puling boy sinking 
beneath them. Say that you not only pardon, 
but forget my ill chosen words. You must be 
sure that I could not have intended to offend 
you." 

" I dare say not, Edward, and therefore your 
words pass away from my mind. But you 
must be careful for the future, for I am more 
sensitive on all points touching my honor or 
my feeUngs, than my gay good humour may 
lead you to imagine. If others were to hear 
such comments, I should be regarded as a de- 
signing villain." 

" No other can ever hear them, for never 
shall they be repeated. It will be long 
ere I shall forgive myself for my heedless 
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speech," said Edward warmly. ** Refuse not 
my hand." 

^' That were impossible after such a frank 
avowal of error," replied Hinton as warmly, 
taking the extended hand and shaking it cor- 
dially. " I may have been too quick in taking 
offence." 

*' No, cousin Hinton, let all the blame rest 
upon me,, to whom it is due ; only forgive my 
folly, and be still my friend." 

'' I will be your friend, you may count 
surely on that ; your true friend, telling you 
frankly of your faults," he added with a 
smile. 

" Then you will still advocate my cause with 
my father." 

" I will not meddle again with the war de- 
partment, and tell you so plainly. Use no 
entreaties, for they would be useless ; only this 
I will say for your consolation, your father is 
so resolute in his denial, that I am certain he 
will yield to no influence shott of De Lacy's, 
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since your mother and Alice decline exerting 
their powers of persuasion." 

'^ They think that my father decides in all 
things for the best. But are you sure that 
De Lacy has such influence ? He doubts it 
himself.'^ 

'^ He may say he doubts it in mock humility, 
or to spare you a feeling of jealousy , but I have 
known your father yield to him when«all others 
have failed in changing his purpose : he seems 
unable to refuse him anything. There is a 
something strange and mysterious in the power 
which that boy appears to exercise over him.'* 

^^ It may be strange ; but this I know, that 
Brian will never exert it to my injury." 

*' I hope not" 

^^ I know it, cousin Hinton. What has led 
you to suspect Brian De Lacy ?" 

** I suspect Brian De Lacy, Edward I What 
fancies you are taking into your head ! fancies 
as strange as his influence over your father. 
The interests of dearest friends will occasionally 
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dash^ and then, such is the infirmit j of man's 
nature, that few thmk of others before them- 
selves, but De Lacy, you say, and you should 
know, is not only just i)ut highminded." 

^ I am sure he is both," siud Edward, but 
his tone was not quite as decided as before. *' I 
must get him to speak to my father then : you 
say he has neyer been refused anything he 
asked." 

^' Not to my knowledge, when he has set his 
heart on success ; but you must touch tha^ 
heart first, which may prove a harder task than 
you imagine : he is not such a hotspur as 
yourself, but cool and calculating." 

*^ He shall {dead for me, or I will no longer 
count him a friend ; and he must — he shall 
succeed,'* exclaimed Edward passionately. 

'^ I hope he may, that 13 if it will really 
conduce to your good. But whence this more 
violent longing, this more vehement desire for 
fighting your country's battles ?" 

^^ Each day makes me more weary of the 
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monotonous life which my father would con- 
demn me to lead, and each hour shows me more 
clearly how slightingly all think of him, who 
has never quitted his home, or mixed in the 
great world. Aylmer enjoys a respect which 
might not be his but for his profession ; and 
you saw how his sister smiled on De Lacy, 
because he could talk of other things besides 
the Lugge and the Black Yeld I 

'' Ha ! Edward, what piqued by the caprice of a 
pretty coquette, or her vanity I should say, for 
she has no peace unless all within reach are her 
slaves ? Pay her back in the same light coin she 
gives, a smile or a pout as the chance may be, and 
plen^iof flattery, mind you that, but, on your 
life, go no further ; nay, in prudence, it were 
better not go so far, lest the brother should 
^ meddle and strive to make. She is lighter than 
thistle down, blown hither and thither by the 
breath of her vanity : won by De Lacy's first 
smile. A smile becomes him ; he knows it : 
trust a handsome young man, who has mingled 
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with the fair ladies of the south for that. He 
has learnt the language of the eyes in foreign 
partS) as well as that of the tongue ; and its 
effect on Miss Aylmer is proof of his skill." 

'* Nay, Hinton, the lady smiled first, to my 
mind." 

'' You think so," replied Hinton, with that 
smile, which the experienced bestow on the 
credulity of the inexperienced. ** Well, it 
matters not ; only take my adviee, and think 
not too lightly of De Lacy as a rival, or you 
may rue your simplicity." 

'' You think him more Ukely to win hearts 
than myself then. And whence this superiority, 
but from his intercourse with the worl^j^* If 
my father should deny me the profession of 
arms, at least I will not remain cooped up in 
this corner, but will go forth and mingle with 



men." 



'* Will you ?" said Hinton with the same in- 
credulous smile, which sent the hot blood 
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racing through the veins of the high spirited 
youth. 

" Yes, I will," exclaimed Edward with pas- 
sion. ^^ On what plea can my father refuse my 
request ?" 

** What if he still consider you a boy, un- 
able to take care of yourself ?** 

** A boy I" repeated young Mortimer, stamp- 
ing his foot in vexation. ^^ No blame to me if 
I were but a boy, since he keeps me tied to my 
mother's aprong strin, but he shall find me a 
man : ay, and own me man. If I cannot take 
care of myself, why not send me forth with De 
Lacy, the sober, the steady De Lacy to take 
care of me ?" 

^^ Just the words I used, when De Lacy set., 
forth on his tour; but your father said — ^no; 
your rashness and passion might bring danger 
to Brian. My kinsman was ever anxious about 
Brian — over anxious I think sometimes. Few 
men feel such blind, such self-sacrificing affecr 
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lion for the son of a dead friend, however dear 
that friend may have been whilst aUve." 

*' I was one and twenty last month — the 
laws of the land declare me a man, and my 
father must do the same,"^ observed Edward 
moodily, after a silence of some moments. ^^ He 
should make me an allowance befitting the for- 
tune, which must hereafter be mine." 

** Must ! — you are speaking decidedly on that, 
which 9ome consider doubtfuL Only a part 
of your father's estate is entailed.'' 

*' What then ?" questioned Edward quickly, 

^' Your father may leave the remainder to 
whom he pleases." 

^^ To whom should he leave it but his 
children?" 

'* I agree with you ; he should leave it to 
them, and I hope he wilL" 

" Hope so, Hinton ! Do you not feel cer- 
tain on that point?" 

" My dear Edward, I have lived long enough 
in the world to feel certain of nothing, which 
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can be made uncertain by the caprice of man. 
Your father is reserved, rarely speaking of him- 
self or his affairs — those affairs may be prospe- 
rous^ or otherwise — I know nothing about them; 
but I have been struck by the comments of 
others on his very liberal allowance to De 
Lacy, whose father, I understand, died worth 
little or nothing," 

'^ Let him make what allowance he will to 
Brian, I shall never quarrel with that, for he is 
a fine, generous fellow, spending more of his 
money on others than himself; but there is 
enough for us both." 

" You are a fine, generous fellow yourself, 
Edward ; and I hope my young kinsman may 
never find himself stinted for the purpose of 
enriching a stranger. If De Lacy prove all 
you say, he will not profit by this blind affec- 
tion to the detriment of the rightful heir ; and 
if as friendly towards you, as he should be, he 
will exert his influence to further your wishes." 

^' I will put him to the test, and you shall 
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see that he will not fail. He has ever been 
ready, nay, eager to shield me from blame, and 
procure me indulgence.*' 

*' I hope it may ever be so. With such an 
influential mediator you need never regret your 
own want of success; and, in time, my good 
cousin may become convinced of your manhood, 
and yield to your wishes without the aid of an 
intercessor." 

" I will soon prove myself a man, if they 
will but give me the opportunity," observed 
Edward proudly. 

'* Do so, by thinking no more of a frivolous 
coquette, who would lure you through wild 
and marsh, like a Will o' the Wisp, and then 
laugh at you for your folly. Leave her to De 
Lacy ; they are pair, or I am mistaken ; and 
show your contempt by silent indifference." 

^^ Brian may not find himself so irresistible 
as he imagines, notwithstanding his teaching in 
other lands. I doubt if Miss Aylmer smiled 
not on him as she did to pique me, to judge 
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from her look as we parted; and I shall not 
yield to Brian in all things^ though my father 
would haye it so. If he plead not my cause 
with warmth, I shall know what to think.'' 

Such were the thoughts which passed through 
the mind of the youths as he continued to stand 
where Hinton had left him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^^ Come, Alice, on with your habit : the horses 
will be round in ten minutes," exclaimed 
Edward Mortimer, entering the room where 
his sister was sitting at her embroidery, as she 
had been sitting the day before, with Brian de 
Lacy beside her. 

'' Am I to have no choice, dear Edward ?" 
she asked, with a look which expressed an 
alFectionate compliance with his wish, even 
whilst making a playful show of rebellion. 

'* No. My father chooses to count me a boy, 

VOL. I I 
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SO henceforward I must prove myself a man 
by"— 

" Playing the tyrant," added his sister 
archly. 

" Exactly so. There, never mind putting a 
thimble in here, and a needle in there ; but go 
robe yourself like a flash of lightning. I am 
in no mood to be still this morning — I want 
motion — quick motion, so come along, sister 
mine/' and throwing his arm round the laughing 
Alice, he hurried her towards the door. 

*' You will come with us, Brian, will you 
not ?" said Alice looking back. 

*' Do not doubt it," replied De Lacy. 

*' What, you fear to trust yourself with the 
boy, so must have the man, Brian, to take care 
of you r' observed her brother with a laugh, but 
not the frank, joyous laugh which his usually 
was. 

'^ Nay, dear Edward, you know I would go 
with you at any time, into any place ; even 
into open peril, if you really wished it," said 
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his 8i8ter, pained, though she scarcely knew 
why, at his manner. 

*' You are a good girl, Alice," replied her 
brother with a brotherly hug, *' But be quick, 
I am impatient to be off." 

*^ On what perilous adventure are we 
bound ?" asked Alice, as Brian stood arranging 
her habit, after lifting her to her seat, his office 
from the time when he was equal to the task. 
^^ Has a dragon appeared as at Bromfield in 
the fourteenth century, and are we to subdue 
it like the Saracen physician ? " 

" And gain no reward for our pains, the lord 
of the manor, like Earl Warren of those days, 
seizing the treasure," replied her brother, as he 
drew up the reins from his horse's neck With a 
jerk, which made the animal rear. ^' Follow 
me ; you said you would follow me anywhere, 
but now," and giving the spur to his own horse 
and touching that of his sister with the whip, 
he dashed at a hand gallop through the gate, 
I 3 
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then sharp up to the right, along the avenue 
leading to Wigmore. 

'^ Brian is not mounted," said Alice, endea- 
vouring, but in vain, to check her horse, which 
was kept at the same speed by another applica- 
tion of her brother's whip. 

^^ He can overtake us, and will be here soon 
enough, I doubt not," replied Edward quickly, 
without pulling rein. 

Brian did overtake them almost immediately, 
and assuming hb usual station by the side of 
Alice, the whole party rode on for some mo- 
ments in silence, till a steep ascent caused them 
to slacken their speed, in pity to their panting 
horses. 

" So you tried to leave me in the lurch," 
observed De Lacy good humouredly. " But 
I am not to be out-generaled thus easily, 
Edward." 

*' We shall see, when I enter the lists against 
you. Foreign art has been forced to succumb 
ere now to plain English valour." 
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*^ So it should, and I trust ever will," replied 
Brian de Lacy with unruffled temper, though 
the tone of the speaker had been sharp. He 
saw that Edward had been, as old Geoi^e 
would have said, put out about something, and 
he was ever ready to make allowances for a 
rash word, knowing that Edward, though of a 
generous temper in the main, was apt to be 
over hasty, though hitherto a gentle reply had 
appeased his wrath : and this De Lacy was ever 
ready to return from affection to the youth 
himself, and gratitude towards his parents. 

'' Hallooed ward I how comes this, scouring 
the country without asking me to be of the 
party, though I yesterday declared myself to 
be as young and agile as yourself ?" demanded 
Hinton, dashing his smoking steed between 
Alice and Brian, as he spoke. 

^^ I thought you engaged in a two hours' 
walk through the woods with my father," an- 
swered young Mortimer, reddening as he 
spoke. 
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It was evident to Brian that the coming of 
Hinton was not calculated to put Edward in 
better humour ; for it was not only De Lacy 
whom he had wished to leave behind ; and it 
was evident to Hinton that no one of the party 
desired his presence^ but he was not a man to 
be put out of his way by a clouded brow, or 
turned from his purpose by a huffish reply : hi& 
ready tact, and easy good humour could carry 
him through every difficulty ; and it was rare 
indeed that he failed when his mind was set 
on turning sour into sweet Perhaps in the 
present instance his mind was not .set upon it^ 
certainly his success was less than usual ; but 
if his thoughts were more bent on securing a 
place beside Alice, in that he succeeded, and 
most decidedly in opposition to the will of one, 
if not two of the party. 

" You had better take the outside^ Mr. 
Hinton, lest your horse should set Alice'a 
kicking/' observed Brian De Lacy, who was 
little disposed to be thus brusquely displaced. 
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*' Thank you, my horse will be quiet enough 
in a minute, only just give him room to perform 
his fling, and have done with it," answered 
Hinton, sitting the plunging animal, which had 
been tormented by a fly, with graceful ease. 
*' Age before honesty, you know," he added 
gaily, as having quieted Jbis unruly steed, he 
took up a permanent position next Alice 
Mortimer. 

Incapable of concealment, Edward's counte- 
nance plainly told that for once his cousin 
Hinton was unwelcome ; and Brian de Lacy 
looked as though he would have bartered hie 
youth and honesty for his former station next 
Alice, whilst even she seemed out of spirits, 
the interloper being the only one who retained 
his usual ease and cheerfulness. 

'^ Whither go we, fair Alice ? for : — 

" We follow you through brake and briar," 

said Hinton. 

" Edward is our leader to-day," she re- 
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plied ; ^^ but whither he leads us, I as yet 
know nof 

'' A wild chase then I would wager my 
favorite steed against one of your chesnut curls, 
fair coz." 

^^ Hold no wager with one^ who made dis- 
honesty a plea for usurpation ; and above all 
bet not such long odds/' remarked Brian De 
Lacy, with a sharper tone than he had purposed 
using. 

^^ Long odds ! a curl against a favorite steed. 
You are in the wrong. Master Brian ; the dis- 
advantage would be on my part/' replied Mr. 
Hinton with that air of good humoured and 
careless superiority, which a man of a certain 
age, who has mingled much with the world, is 
apt to assume over a country-bred youth some 
years his junior. 

^^ He must be wanting in taste who thinks 
so. One hair from that head might ransom a 
kingdom," exclaimed Brian with warmth. 

** Well said, Brian ; you have not been to 
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the land of bright skies and bright eyes for 
nothing. Our blunt English frankness will 
grate on the ear, like the sawing of stone, aft^ 
your southern concetti and extravcuganxa^^ said 
Hinton in a good humoured, though mocking 
tone, after turning one quick, keen glance on 
the speaker. ** Where is our destination, 
Edward, since you are to be our guide ?" he 
continued before De Lacy could reply. *' As 
Brian will not permit Alice to wager (he 
appointed himself her guardian, I remember, 
from her birth) you can tdl us at once." 

** We ride to Wigmore," said Edward briefly 
and resolutely. 

" Wigmore 1" repeated the rest of the party, 
and each in a tone expressive of discontent 

** Yes, Wigmore." 

** Why such a quick return of Miss Aylmer's 
visit ?" asked Alice, reddening as she spoke. 
" Surely it had better be deferred for a few 
days." 

I 6 
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*^ I said nothing of Wigmore HaU,** replied 
her brother with a look of mischief, half won 
from his ill humour bjamusement at his sister's 
confusion. 

** There is nothing attractiye in the Tillage 
of Wigmore : I vote for some other route," 
said Hinton. 

** Have you no objection to make ?" asked 
Edwardy turning to Brian. 

** Not I, you may go where you will : where 
Alice shall follow, there will I follow too*" 

*' To Wigmore Castle then. Friends follow 
— ^foes go back," cried Edward, touching 
his horse's flank with the spur. 

In the slight confusion caused by this 
fiKidden movement, Brian regained his position 
by the side of Alice, and Hinton, after the 
lapse of some moments, rode on with Edward 
a few paces in advance* 

** Are you to meet Miss Aylmer at the 
Castle ? " asked Hinton abruptly. 
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" Will it rain this day three months ?" re- 
plied Edward carelessly, without checking bis 
speed. 

" I do not understand you, Edward." 

" Then you are duller of comprehension than 
I supposed. It was but this morning you said, 
as well prophecy of the weather as of woman's 
intentions." 

'* I said but the truth, if I did, though I had 
forgotten the saying it. Then I imagine the 
young lady is to be there." 

*' You may imagine what you please, cousin 
Hinton." 

*' You are in an odd humour, Edward." 

" Men often are." 

*' And boys oftener still," observed Hinton 
pointedly. '* They are apt to be petulant, rash, 
and self-willed." 

*' Are they ?" was Edward's quiet, and un- 
satisfactory answer. 

There was silence for some moments ; and 
then Mr. Hinton spoke again. 
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^' Edward, I entreat 70a as a friend, not to 
commit yourself with that ^L She is not 
formed to make a man's home happy ; and once 
engaged to her, you must abandon your pro- 
jects of seeing the world." 

^^ I have no intention of committing myself 

to the guidance of any one in this matter," 

replied Edward drily, though Hinton saw that 
he was moved by his last remark. 

^^ Take heed, Edward, lest this self-reliance 
bring you into danger. An artful woman may 
lead a man further than he intended, or so colour 
his acts to others, that he may be compelled to 
wed, to avoid the charge of dishonorable co- 
quetry. Better keep clear of idle speeches, 
which may be misinterpreted." 

*' I thank you for the warning, cousin Hin- 
ton ; but need no schooling." 

" The saying which, proves that you do. 
Idiot boy ! He will play the fool, to prove 
that he can play the man ;" was Hinton's 
thought, as he wheeled round to the side of De 
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Lacj, merely saying as he turned from Edward, 
** I will rely on your discretion." 

*' A word with you, De Lacy," said Hinton 
bending down, as though to adjust his stirrup. 

" Twenty at a more convenient time," replied 
De Lacy, who, remembering that he had been 
kicked out of his plsice before, looked rather 
suspiciously at horse and rider. 

" Half the number now may save Edward 
from the commission of a folly, which will be 
more speedily repented of, than repaired. I 
will neither detain you long, nor usurp your 
place, if such your fear." 

" Be brief then, if you please," said De Lacy, 
reining back his horse, whilst Alice rode on a 
few paces before. 

" Two promising tempers," thought Hinton, 
as he drew close to the side of De Lacy, and 
entered at once on the subject of his fears. 
'^ To prove himself a man, that rash boy is 
bent on making an offer to Miss Aylmer, 
thereby ensuring to himself a life of misery in 
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the constant companionship of a vain, frivolous, 
and sharp tempered wife. The stronger my 
warnings, the more obstinate his resolve." 

" As you should have expected, Mr. Hinton, 
had you better comprehended his character. 
Irritated by restless longings, which he sees 
Ettle chance of having gratified, he is jealous of 
advice and warning, which seem to intimate a 
suspicion of his judgment. The hand that 
would guide him in his present mood must be 
clothed in velvet, that its light touch may not 
be felt whilst followed." 

'' To you then I commit his guidance, De 
Lacy, since you understand him so much better 
than myself," said Hinton, in a tone which, de- 
spite the speaker's wish, conveyed something 
of a sneer. 

'* Excuse me, Mr. Hinton. Interference 
would, in my opinion, do more harm than good : 
Edward may be trusted to himself in this 
matter." 

^' You are mistaken, De Lacy; she will lead 
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* 



him on to commit himself beyond the power of 
retreat; and Miss Aylmer is not such a daugh- 
ter as her son should present to Mrs. Morti- 



mer." 



** Edward will never ask her to receive Miss 
Aylmer as a daughter." 

" I tell you, De Lacy» he will," exclaimed 
Hinton, waxing warmer at his companion's 
coolness. " If he can find the opportunity, he 
will propose to that flirt ere nightfal." 

** Then give him no opportunity, by keeping 
close to his side all day," replied De Lacy, 
making his horse bound forward as he spoke, 
and regaining the side of Alice, before Hinton 
could press him further. 

** So, so;" thought Hinton, '* rash youth 
against experienced age : the latter must win 
in the long run. The hot spirit wears itself 
out, and then the cool one steps in, and picks 
up the prize. That boy must not marry — he 
is too young — he must see something of the 
world," and a peculiar expression came over his 
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features as this thought passed through his 
mind *' I shall not forget ; but a merry face 
effects more than a glum one." 

There was no trace of anxiety or displeasure 
on the face of the thinker, when he rejoined 
his companions. 

Wigmore Hall^ the residence of the Aylmers, 
was a low^ irregular building, with no architec- 
tural beauty. It was comparatively modem, 
and stood low, the pleasure ground rising ab- 
ruptly behind it, and at one side; and yet 
when the sunshine lay on its lawn, or gleamed 
through some fine trees near, it seemed to have 
its full share of the loveliness of that lovely 
county. The road which now runs immedi- 
ately in front of the house, then ran at a little 
distance across a rising ground ; but sufficiently 
near to allow Hinton to see that there were no 
horses at the door — no lady at the window. 
Edward probably observed the same, as he 
again put his horse into a gallop, and dashed on 
towards the castle, never slackening his pace 
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through tixe village street, with its row of 
houses on either side, which gives it rather the 
appearance of a small town, those houses being 
generallj built of a more substantial material, 
than the wattle and dab so common in Here- 
fordshire. 

Turning abruptly to the left, the whole party 
passed on by the church, which, standing high 
above the village, not only commands from its 
tower a fine, extended view, but is itself a pic- 
turesque object from every point of sight. The 
Abbey, founded in 1179, no longer exists ; but 
the interior of the church is interesting, from 
the carving on its roof and pews. 

A ride of a few minutes along a lane brought 
the party to the arched entrance of Wigmore 
Castle, given by James the First to the Harleys 
of Brampton Brian ; and far less of a ruin at 
the time of which we write, than now, much 
of the stone-work having been carried away 
some few years since, and the materials em- 
ployed for various purposes. Even now the 
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outer walls are still standing, though not in 
their original height, clothed in many parts 
with rich clustering ivj, and overshadowed by 
graceful trees, flinging their branches far and 
wide^ whilst the broken ground in front inter- 
spersed with the hazel and thom^ forms a fore- 
ground to content a painter. The remnants of 
the old keep, peering above all, add to the 
beauty of the landscape ; and there needs but 
the accident of lights and shadows falling pic- 
turesquely, to fix the scene upon the memory 
for ever, and for aye. Perhaps I should add 
a willingness to be pleased in him who looks, for 
whilst there are some who : " Like to the Pontic 
monarch of old times," can draw good from 
poison, and perceive beauty where others behold 
only deformity, so there are some with sour 
temper and a cavilling spirit, who could look 
with discontent upon: " The world's unwithered 
countenance, as bright as in creation's day." 

No human being was in sight save those of 
his own party, and Edward reining up his 
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horse abruptly, paused to listen. The pawing 
of an impatient steed, and a faint female titter 
caught his ear, and dashing up the rough ascent, 
and through the outer arch, Edward Mortimer 
stood within the Castle court, and in the pre- 
sence of Captain Aylmer and his sister, the 
latter with an animation and bloom which be- 
came her. 

" I keep my word you see, Miss Aylmer, 
though you chose to doubt me," said Edward 
Mortimer, springing from his horse, and ad- 
vancing to greet the lady, whose sparkling eyes 
bespoke her triumph , for she was utterly defi- 
cient in that tact, which, by veiling her co- 
quetry, would have made if; more dangerous. 

" Yes, you come ; but you come the last. 
Shame on you to let a lady be first at the place 
of meeting," she replied with pretended rebuke, 
and making a show of refusing the hand ex- 
tended to assist her from the bank, up which 
she had scrambled to look over the wall down 
into the road beneath. 
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'^ I promised to meet you, fair lady^ and not 
to precede you, so my engagement is fully 
kept," replied the youth, still offering his hand 
to aid her in descending. 

'' Do you come alone ?" asked Captain Aylmer 
anxiously. 

^' I left my sister in the lane," replied 
Edward, with an arch glance at the questioner. 
^^ Whether she will encounter the perils which 
may await her here, I cannot pretend to say." 

** Only your sister ?" asked Miss Aylmer, 
in a tone which was nearly as anxious as that 
of her brother. 

" Only Alice I Whom else do you wish to see?" 

'' Your friends are ever welcome," repUed 
Miss Aylmer, confused by the keen gaze, and 
stern tone of the speaker. Though not endowed 
with much penetration, the thought flashed across 
her that the youth wore a more manlyand reso- 
lute air than she had ever remarked before. 

" Surely your sister is coming up hither ?" 
exclaimed Captain Aylmer. ^' I will go to her : 
she may feel some fear — «ome doubt." 
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** Bring the whole party back with you, 
James/' said his sister, as he walked rapidly 
towards the archway. 

" What, Miss Aylmer ! grown weary of me 
already^ that you desire the presence of others," 
observed Edward reproachfully. 

" There are some persons who would grow 
presumptuous if we showed all the pleasure 
we felt in their society," replied the young lady 
coquettishly. 

" May I flatter myself that I am one of those 
to whom you dare not express the extent of 
pleasure derived from my presence ?" 

" There, said I not that you would grow 
presumptuous, if I were but commonly civil ? 
Who told you that any found pleasure in your 
society ?" replied Miss Aylmer, addressing her 
words to Edward, but sending her glances in 
the direction of the archway. 

'^ Nay, Miss Aylmer, if you find my presence 
intrusive, I will free you from the annoyance 
at once by departing." 
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'* Did I say that your presence was intru- 
sive ?" questioned the young lady with a most 
gracious smile, accepting the aid of the before 
unnoticed hand. " But here comes — " she 
stopped abruptly, checked by the fiery glance 
of him whom the day before she had counted a 
boy to be fooled at her pleasure ; then added 
quickly — " your sister," 

*' And Brian de Lacy," said Mortimer 
pointedly, as the two rode into the court, or 
what was once the court, now an uneven area, 
covered with greensward, dotted here and there 
with large stones, in the centre of which rose 
the lofty mound, the site of the ancient keep. 

** Yes, I see him now," observed the young 
lady with a show of indifference. ** He need 
not look so anxiously to the safe footing of your 
sister's horse, my brother will take good care of 
her. See, he is beside her, holding her rein, and 
uttering all those gallantries, which we poor 
damsels are compelled to hear." 

*' You fair damsels are doubtless much to be 
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pitied for hearing those gallantries, for which 
you sigh," 

" You are growing cynical, Mr, Mor- 
timer," 

" Say rather experienced." 
'* I shall take shelter with your sister from 
your ungracious sayings," observed Miss Ayl- 
mer with a pouting lip, advancing towards 
Alice, 

*' Better ask Brian de Lacy to be your 
champion." 

" On my word, and I will, if you provoke me 
more," said the lady sharply, 
'' Do." 

It was only one word, and the tone in which 
it was uttered was low; yet Miss Aylmer 
trembled at that one low word, and a fear crept 
over her which she had never felt before. She 
was silent for a minute, then, shaking off this 
sudden dread, replied with her former coquettish 
gaiety. He was jealous of Brian, that was 
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quite clear, and she might make this jealousy 
work out her will, if she used the feeling 
judiciously ; but to do this she must soothe as 
well as alarm. 

*' Only in the last extremity, and you wiU 
not push me to that,'' she replied with a second 
most gracious smile, as she again accepted his 
aid to help her over some rough stones. 

Edward smiled in reply ; but it was a doubt- 
ful smile, not one of unmixed delight, as the 
lady tried to believe. 

" You are late, sweet Alice ; I have been 
expecting you long," said Captain Aylmer in a 
low, lover-like tone, as he guided her horse 
among the loose stones. 

^' I made no engagement to come hither at 
all, and knew not my destination till I had 
ridden some way," replied Alice blushing. 

*' May I not hope that the pleasure of our 
meeting is enhanced by its having been un- 
expected ?" 

*' You ask questions that puzzle my country 
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simplicity to answer in courtly phrase," replied 
Alice turning away. 

** Answer it not then in courtly phrase, but 
in simple sincerity." 

" The blame rest on yourself then. Captain 
Aylmer, if you like not the simple sincerity 
you claim/' said Alice archly. " I love not a 
crowd amid scenes like these, when the thoughts 
revert to the solemn past, and the trifling pre- 
sent seems impertinent." 

" You may not like a crowd but surely you 
would enjoy the companionship of the one most 
dear to you," observed Captain Aylmer some- 
what piqued. 

'' Yes, I always enjoy my father's society 
doubly here," she replied, with a simplicity that 
puzzled the young soldier. Whether it was 
natural or assumed he could not determine ; 
but his vanity disposed him to believe the 
latter. He was resolved to hold the first place 
in her affections. 

VOL. I. K 
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^ Is there no one eke whose sodiety would 
be agreeable to yoa amid ruins as amid citieB ?" 
he asked, gazing earnestly on her as be spoke. 

*^ There may be," she answered, turning 
away a glowing cheek. 

" There is," whispered Captain Aylmer 
eagerly. 

Alice made no reply ; but the bloom deep* 
ened on her cheek, and Captain Aylmer inter-^ 
preted the blush as pleased him best. 

" Allow me to assist you in dismounting," he 
said, after a moment's eilence, finding that she 
did not rejAj, 

" Thank you, but we intend proceeding on 
our ride immediately." 

^^ Not so, fair Alice ; you are my prisoner, 
and I will not release you. We are to wander 
amid this ruin for awhile, then back to th« 
Hall to dinner." 

*< That cannot be," replied Alice quickly. 
^' We intend riding on towards Leint^rardine, 
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and must dine at Aymestry lest my mother 
should feel alarmed." 

" I will ride with you to Leintwarden to- 
morrow, and send a servant to Aymestry to 
account for your absence. Is it not to be 
thus ?" he added, turning to his sister, who 
joined them at the moment, escorted by Edward, 
who had guided her steps to the side of Alice, 
not Brian. 

" Oh I certainly, we will take no deniaL We 
have sent our horses round into the shade where 
yours had better go too. It is long since we 
have had a quiet chat together, Alice, so you 
must make no objection." 

'^ Bide over to Aymestry alone some morning, 
and then we can talk the whole day without 
interruption." 

*' James would never allow me to ride over 

alone to Aymestry, and now we have caught 

you, we will not let you go. I am sure all the 

gentlemen side with me," she added, glancing 

K 3 
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slightly towards Mr. Hinton, but bending one 
of her most fascinatiDg smiles on De Lacyt 

^^ It is a day for riding, and I have a message 
to deliver at Leintwardine, so I fear, for onee, 
we must thwart your kind wishes," said Mr. 
Hinton gallantly, but resolutely. 

^^ A day made for riding I why it is too hot 
by half," replied Miss Aylmer pettishly. ** I 
will not be thwarted," she added with an air of 
coquettish command. ^^ You can deliver your 
message at Leintwardine, and then rejoin us 
here." 

'* What say you to this plan, De Lacy ?" 
asked Edward Mortimer, looking steadily at 
him the while. 

'' I am under you, Edward, and submit to 
your orders." 

'^ And Mr. Mortimer is at my command," 
said Miss Aylmer, her eyes sparkling with an- 
ticipated triumph. 

*^ Not quite as abject a slave as you think," 
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he replied with the same equivocal smile as 
before, *' We will come to a compromise : rest 
here an hour or so, but return to Aymestry for 
dinner." 

" I will consent to no such compromise ; 
being resolved to have it all my own way this 
once," said Miss Aylmer pouting. 

" Then hey ! for Leintwardine," cried Edward 
gaily^ taking the bridle of his horse, that was 
cropping the grass beside him, 

*' Alice, as a woman, you take part with me: 
Mr. De Lacy, as a gallant knight, you fulfil my 
behests," exclaimed Miss Aylmer with spirit. 

^^ Your pardon. Miss Aylmer, but, as a true 
knight, I cannot break my vow of obedience to 
Mortimer." 

" I am victor ! Sound the trumpet !" cried 
Edward in glee, his good humour restored by 
this triumph, and making no bad imitation of the 
trumpet whose triumphant note he had summon* 
ed. '* Own yourself vanquished, fair lady, and 
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submit to the terms imposed by your con- 
queror," 

^' Alice, I look to you," said Miss Aylmer in 
vexation. 

'^ It will be in vain ; we are all alike bound 
to obey my cousin Mortimer," observed Hinton 
quickly. 

** Say you so ? then I decide on remaining 
here for an hour or so/' said Edward, moved to 
this resolution by the injudicious interference 
of Hinton. ^' Acknowledge my generosity in 
so doing, Miss Aylmer." 

*' You are presuming : I have half a mind 
to depart on the instant, and leave you to 
yourself." 

*' I forbid it, Miss Aylmer ; and a Mortimer 
rules of right at Wigmore, since the domain 
and lands were bestowed on our ancestor 
Banulph by the Conqueror." 

^^ Why not claim the castle and lands, as well 
as the right to command there ?^ 

^^ Because I am too loyal to dispute the 
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power of the king to bestow them on whom he 
would." 

^^ Bather because you might find some diffi- 
culty in proving your descent, though, methinks 
you show something of the barbarous spirit of 
some of the Mortimers, who were but rough 
freebooters/'. 

^^ Take heed then how you chafe that barhar 
rous spirit," replied JSdward laughing. 

'' Haying beeu built by a wtMoan, methinks, 
women should rule here." 

^' So iQt them, when a seoond Ethelfieda 
shall arise with the spirit of her noble father 
Alfred. Do you think. Miss Aylmer, that like 
ihe widow of thQ Ealderman of Mercia^ you 
could lead an army into Wales, and take Breck« 
nock by storm ?" 

^^ Had I lived in those d&ys I might ; but 
ladies wield not swords now." 

'^ Bight, Miss Aylmer, theirs is now but a 
war of wordsj not swords ; a flashing of eyea, 
not a flashing of steel ; yet is such warfare n^t 
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always the more merciful of the two. Let us 
think rather of later times, when these old 
walls were the scene of courtly and revelry, 
and Lady Anne Neville won Edward the fourth 
to a forgetfulness of the cares, and it may be 
the duties of royalty, by the force, of her 
charms. Look on yourself as the Lady Anne, 
and on me as the gallant monarch." 

^^ I would rather imagine myself his queen, 
wearing a jeweUed crown, with royal rank and 
power," replied Miss Aylmer quickly. 

*' That answer is worthy of yourself," said 
Edward, whilst a sarcastic smile curled his 
under lip. ^^ Since I cannot make you a queen, 
we must remain Susan Aylmer, and Edward 
Mortimer, I conclude, whilst the ruins of Wig- 
more Castle abide. So come, clamber up to 
the keep with me, ere we take our rest in the 
shade," he added, again offering his hand to 
assist her up the mound. ^^ You can ride on 
to Leintwardine, cousin Hinton, and rejoin us 
here." 
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** Thanlc you for the permission ; but I 
prefer the company of fair ladies to my own," 
said Hinton gallantly, glancing from Alice to 
Miss Aylmer, as if undecided to which he 
should attach himself. 

^' I thought you had a message to deliver at 
Leintwardine," observed Edward with quiet 
malice, which annoyed his cousin, though he 
merely answered carelessly : 

^' It must wait till to-morrow." 

*' Permit me to assist you in dismounting,'* 
said Captain Aylmer, advancing to lift Alice 
from her saddle. 

*' Your pardon ; but that has been my office 
even from boyhood," observed Brian de Lacy, 
stepping between the young soldier and AHce. 

** My services were offered the first, and it 
rests with the lovely Alice to accept or reject 
them," replied Captain Aylmer haiightily. ^* It 
is for you to choose between ua, Miss Mor- 
timer," he added, with a look which showed 
more certainty than diffidence. 
K 5 
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^' I clidm a right superior to both, the right 
of relationehip," said Hinton, placing his hand 
on the arm of De Lacy, to put him aside. 

But Brian stood his ground, and Alice, to 
end the dispute, sprang lightly to the ground, 
pressing gently on the shoulder of De Lacy, as 
she did so. 

^^ At least let me aid you up this steep 
path ; " said Captain Aylmer, a little mortified, 
yet laying the blame on Brian, not Alice. 

*^ Thank you ; but the path is narrow, and 
Edward says I can climb like a goat without 
aid," she replied, gathering up her habit as she 
spoke, and declining at the same time the hand 
of De Lacy ; but with a smile and blush, which 
might have lessened the satisfaction of the 
young soldier, had he caught them. 

The path to the top of the keep v^as steep 
and rugged, and occasionally bordered with 
nettles, but Alice, with her light tread, and 
steady step, found no difficulty in the ascent 
without the aid of the gentlemen, who, in spite 
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of the rocky ground, kept their etations at her 
side, Captain Aylmer ever and anon expressing 
his admiration of her agility, to which Miss 
Mortimer made no reply. 

Not so with Miss Aylmer ; she found many 
impediments in her course. There were pro^ 
jeeting stones, there was her heavy habit ; and 
above all, there was the awkwardness of her 
guide^ which, to judge from her exclamation, 
grew every moment more apparent . and 
vexatious. 

^^ I cannot get on as you do, Alice. I am 
sure it is the fault of your brother, who leads 
me into the nettles, and over the stones on pur^- 
pose. Can you not spare one of your guides ? ^ 
asked Miss Aylmer looking round. ^^ Take 
pity on me, Mn De Lacy ; I shall certainly 
suffer some grievous ii^ury if you lend me 
not your assistance. James can take care of 
Aliae." 

^^ I dare not aid you. Miss Aylmer, contrai^ 
to the commands of Mortimer, whom we .art 
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sworn to obey for the day. Try him once 
more : he does but seek to draw out the plea- 
sure of helping you to a greater extent," replied 
De Lacy courteously, but without stirring from 
the side of Alice. 

" Go if you love him ; she will pique him 
into the commission of some folly," whispered 
Hinton to Brian. 

^^ That danger is past, if you cross him not 
as you did but now. Had you left all to him, 
we should have been on the road to Leintwar- 
dine," replied De Lacy in the same low tone. 

" Since I command, I command you hither. 
Obey the behests of Miss Aylmer — fulfil her 
fancies, and be her slave until I release you 
from her thraldom," said Edward Mortimer 
jestingly. 

Brian De Lacy paused for an instant, then, 
yielding his own wishes to serve his friend, 
sprang up the rugged ascent, and stood by the 
side of Miss Aylmer. He had marked a bit- 
terness amid Edward's jesting, that gave him a 
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clue to his inmost thoughts, whilst his strong 
affection for the friend of his boyhood enabled 
him to subdue his wilfulness by patience. 

'* How can I best serve you ?" he asked with 
a respectful courtesy, which should have re- 
buked her coquetry, and taught her to respect 
herself. 

" Teach me to tread over the rough stones 
like Alice ; but teach me in silence, I am weary 
of man's flattery," replied the coquette, who 
neither wished nor expected that her behest 
would be so literally obeyed. 

Brian bowed his obedience, and, taking her 
hand, led her on in silence, to the great amuse- 
ment of Edward, who still remained beside her. 

The summit was gained, and all stood to 
admire the beautiful view below, and far away: 
the old walls with their clustering ivy, beyond 
these the old church, seen through the 
drooping branches of the graceful ash, and 
high above all Croft Ambrey in the distance ; 
whilst to the left lay a broad expanse of rich 
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hedge-rows and sunny meadows, here a church 
tower, there Wigmore Grange^ all bounded in 
with lofty hills, some richly clothed with 
wood, some bare to their tops. 

Poor Brian had not only to endure the sense- 
less remarks of Miss Aylmer, who preferred 
silks to meadows, and jewels to trees, but he 
had also the mortification of seeing cousin 
Hinton take his place by Alice, and witnessing 
the open devotion of the Captain, whose whifr- 
pered words were too low to reach his ear. 
His heart was ill at ease, yet never once did he 
fail in that respectful courtesy which he con- 
sidered due to a woman under all circumstances. 
Miss Aylmer might be vain and frivolous, but 
she was still a female, and the kindness of his 
nature, the nobleness of his disposition would 
pot permit him to show rudeness to one whose 
weakness claimed his forbearance. But whilst 
careful to show every needful attention, the 
stateliness of that courtesy plainly proved that 
he would take no share in her coquetry, either 
to amuse himself, or pique young Mortimer. 
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In vain was she cold or gracious, he was 
moved by neither ; but maintained the silence 
she enjoined, till, vexed at his obedience, she 
commanded him to speak, and then, finding 
him utterly untouched by her varying moods, 
tried all her powers of persuasion upon Edward, 
who smiled and jested without any of his pre- 
vious bitterness, thanks to the feeling satisfied 
that he had proved himself no such despicable 
rival of the travelled De Lacy as Hinton had 
dared to insinuate. 

Cousin Hinton was in a dilemma : he wanted 
to be two instead of one. Not satisfied by the 
assertion of De Lacy, nor even by his attend- 
ance on Miss Aylmer, for she would not permit 
him to leave her, that Edward would not 
commit himself to matrimony, he wanted to 
hear what he said in reply to her gracious looks 
and words, yet suspecting that Captain Aylmer 
was bent on enacting the lover to Alice, he per- 
suaded himself that it was his duty to keep 
watch by the side of his fair young cousin. 

As if to thwart him, Edward kept with Miss 
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Ajlmer beyond heariDg distance ; and the few 
unconnected words, and many merry laughs 
which reached his ear only vexed and perplexed 
him the more, whilst the young soldier's manner 
to AUce grew more akrmingly tender every 
moment. 

** Time is advancing, Alice, had we not better 
return?'' said Hinton, getting more and more un* 
easy. ^' Perhaps/ Captain Aylmer, you will be 
kind enough to look for the horses, and order 
them to await us below, whilst I aid my cousin 
over these stones." 

^^ Miss Mortimer has not rested sufficiently ; 
the ascent to the keep was rugged — the descent 
no less so; besides Mortimer seems happy 
where he is," replied Captain Aylmer without 
rising from the greensward where he was re- 
clining at the &ct of Alice, merely glancing at 
Edward who was seated with Miss Aylmer and 
De Lacy under some trees a little to the left. 

" What say you, Alice ?" said Hinton. 

" That I am quite ready to go," replied 
Miss Mortimer quickly. 
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*' And 80 am I," said her brother, who from 
the momentary silence of his own party had 
overheard her reply, or guessed its meaning 
from her rising. " I will summon the grooms." 

His shrill and peculiar whistle was answered 
by one of the same note, though rather fainter. 

^^ Sam understands, and the horses will be 
ready for us in the lane," he continued, then 
turning to De Lacy, he added : ^^ as a reward 
for your obedience, I free you from your bon- 
dage. Lift Alice to her saddle, for I never 
can as cleverly as you : — 

My, ariel, chick. 
** That is thy charge ) then to the elements/' 
" Be free ! " 

'* I drink the air before me," 

replied De Lacy laughing, as he turned to 
Alice, who readily accepted his arm, that arm 
on which she leant from her earliest years. 

" Now then to horse ! to horse !" cried Edward 
gaily, assisting Miss Aylmer to rise. *' I am 
tired of sitting still so long." 



i 
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" Perhaps tired of your companions," re- 
marked the lady. 

'* Tired of all and every thing ; even myself,'* 
replied the youth, as he led her towards the 
arch-way. 

'^ And me ?" asked Susan coquettishly. 

** Can you believe that possible ?" 

*^ Nay, I know not ; your mood is so strange 
to-day that I am puzzled to understand you, 
and know not what to think." 

'^ Always think what you wish : that is the 
most agreeable plan, and one which I intend 
to pursue for the future," replied Edward 
lightly, compelling her, with boyish glee, 4o 
run down the bank before them. 

*' If I yield to another the privil^e of as- 
usting you, sweet Alice, it is only in obedience 
to your brother's order, and in the hope of soon 
having the right to bid all others give place to 
me," whispered Captain Aylmer, as he gave the 
bridle into her hands. 

Alice felt that the eyes of De Laoy and 
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Hinton were on her, and blushing deeply made 
no r^ly. 

The mind interprets after a fashion of its 
own : humility doubts, selfrcomplacency feels 
assui'ed ; and the young soldier did not despair, 
though he could say no more, for De Lacy and 
Hinton rode on each side of Alice, and Edward 
persisted in tormenting him with questions 
touching military matters^ notwithstanding the 
brevity of his replies, and the impatience of 
Miflft Aylmer, who was always restless and di^ 
contented when not the object of admiration 
and flattery. 

*' Farewell, fair lady, till we meet again," 
said Edward Mortimer, bowing gallantly to 
Miss Aylmer, as he reined up his horse at the 
entrance to Wigmore Hall. 

'^ Nay, but you must come in : you cannot, 
you will not deny me," replied Miss Aylmer in 
her most winning tones. 

'^ I have steeled my heart against your per- 
suasions, and am resolute. Good morning, 
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Aylmer/' and shaking hands with the brother^ 
after a second more deferential bow to the 
sister, the wilful youth turned his horse's head 
towards Aymestry. 

** Surely you need not leave us too," said 
Captain Aylmer addressing Alice. ^^ Surely 
you will " 

" I must follow my brother,** replied Alice 
hurriedly, w^ithout leaving him time to say 
more ; and taking a hasty leave of him and his 
sister, she set her horse into a canter, and soon 
overtook Edward. 

** Well, cousin Hinton, shall you be ready 
to dance at my wedding some two months 
hence with Miss Aylmer ?" asked Edward 
gravely, as they were riding home. 

^^ Then the mischief is done, as I dreaded,*' 
replied Hinton, changing colour. '* I would 
rather have lost this good right hand. You 
have wrought out for yourself an evil doom ; 
for your restless sprit will chafe itself into fury 
in a dull country home with a wife sour in 
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temper, feeble in mind, and fickle in heart 
This is your doing, De Lacy : I warnedj you 
how it would be." 

'* Did you, cousin Hinton ? So Brian would 
not interfere, thinking I could take care of 
myself. And which think you was the wiser ? 
Not cousin Hinton," replied Edward laughing. 
*^ Come, Brian, a race I a race I" and touching 
De Lacy's horse with his whip, and his own 
with the spur, they started off at full speed. 

** That mad-cap boy is a source of great anx- 
iety to me," observed Hinton to Alice. ** You 
must aid me in persuading your father to forbid 
his union with Miss Aylmer, which could only 
entail misery upon all. I am sorry you should 
have grown so intimate with one whose coquet- 
tish demeanour, and frivolous mind iU fit her to 
become your friend. She may suit De Lacy, 
whose sojourn in foreign lands has probably 
rendered him less particular as to his own con- 
duct towards women, and theirs to him ; but 
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riie is a most dangerous and unsuitable compa- 
nion for you or your brother." 

'^ Your anxiety for Edward, cousin Hinton^ 
is leading you astray, for Brian has nothing to 
do with our intimacy, as you call it, with the 
Aylmers. He saw them yesterday for the first 
time since his return ; and before his departure, 
we rarely met. Feeling dull in his absence, 
Edward sought the society of others, for the 
sake of change and variety." 

^' And did you do the same, and froi# tiie 
same cause ?" 

" I did what Edward wished." 

" Against your will ?" 

** Who made you grand inquisitor, cousin 
Hinton ?" asked Alice archly. 

" Not who, but what, dear Alice. My affec- 
tion for you makes me over anxious, it may be, 
for your welfare. Do not suffer yourself to be 
led into danger by others against your own 
better judgment; but leave Miss Aylmer to 
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Be Lac7^ ^^^ promise me to break off all ac- 
quaintance with the family, as soon as may be 
without rudeness. Edward acted unwisely in 
taking you to meet Captain Aylmer to-day." 

^^ You are saying strange things, cousin 
Hinton ; things which had better be unsaid : 
either untrue, or unfitted for the ears of a sister, 
who loves her brothers too well to smile on him 
who would censure them," replied Alice warmly, 
giving the rein as she spoke to her impatient 
horlb, restrained with difficulty from joining in 
the race. 

^^ So here is another hot spirit, though under 
a gentle exterior. My warnings will bring evil 
to myself, and no good to others, if I take not 
heed," thought cousin Hinton, as he followed 
Alice, who checked not her rein till she had 
joined Edward and Brian. ** Advice, like a 
nauseous draught, must be suggared and spiced 
or none will take it. I have learned a lesson 
to-day, which will not soon be forgotten." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



** Are you ill, cousin Hinton, or have you 
heard ill news T asked Edward Mortimer, as 
the whole party sat at breakfast on the succeed- 
ing morning. 

^^ The latter,'' replied Hinton, crushing in 
his hand a letter received but a few minutes 
before. " I must leave Aymestry on the in- 
stant, which is ill news enough without the 
aggravation of fearing the loss of a consider- 
able sum of money through the folly, or vil- 
lany of an agent." 
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'^ We are sorry for your departure, and sorry 
for the cause ; but it would be unkind to seek 
to detain you," said Mrs. Mortimer, whose 
gentle, unselfish nature took part in the mis- 
fortunes of all. 

" Thank you, my dear cousin, for your kind 
sympathy : I hope to return to you soon, for 
Hemmington ever seems dull in comparison to 
Aymestry, my second and happier home." 

'* Good bye, cousin Hinton, you need not 
hurry back for the marriage, for I have not 
made the offer yet," was the laughing adieu of 
Edward as Hinton mounted his horse. 

'* I am glad to hear it: my over anxiety made 
me a simpleton, or I should have known you to 
be incapable of such folly." 

^^ Then you admit that I am not quite such 
an idiot as you deemed me yesterday. Come 
back as soon as you can, and teach me to be 
wiser still," said the flattered youtL 

" You may depend on my speedy return. 
Farewell, sweet Alice ; a wrong admitted 

VOL. T. L 
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should be considered atoned for* I leave you 
under the care of two zealous guardians," he 
added, doffing his hat in a parting bow, as he 
rode from the door. 

•' I declare cousin Hinton is growing young 
and gallant ; he will be giving Hemmington a 
fair mistress ere long," said Edward laughing. 

*' And his wedding will take place before 
yours," observed Brian de Lacy. 

'* Exactly so ; for, in my present mood, I 
would rather go wander than woo. Now, 
Brian, to urge my suit with my father." 

'^ I go at your bidding, Edward ; but I go 
with reluctance, doubtful of success, and fear- 
ing to pain your father." 

*' At least try your power, dear Brian." 

'' I will to please you : but you overrate it." 

Mr. Mortimer was alone in his library when 
De Lacy entered. A book lay before him — an 
old tome dark with age, and Brian thought, as 
he looked, that the reader too had grown older 
since his arrival. 
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*' I fear I interrupt your studies, dear sir," 
said De Lacy with affectionate reverence, find- 
ing that his guardian took no notice of his pre- 
sence, though his head had been slightly raised 
at his first entrance. 

'* Think not of that, Brian, if you have aught 
to ask of me," replied Mr. Mortimer putting 
aside his book with a sigh, and leaning back in 
the antique chair, an heir-loom of his race. 
" The learning of the sage cannot make me 
forget the lost friend of my youth." 

*' Thank you for this and all your kindness, 
sir ; I have much to ask, not for myself, but for 
another." 

" Sit you down then, and tell me your wants. 
For the sake of the dead, I can refuse you 
nothing that should be granted. What wish 
you now ?" 

'' Nothing for myself, for never was parent 
more bountiful to favorite child than you 
to me." 

*' You feel, you admit then that 1 have done 
L 3 
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a father's duty towards you," said Mr. Mor- 
timer eagerly. 

" More than a father's duty, sir — a father's 
love." 

" No, no, not love ; yet I would have you 
think so, Brian. But the time may come when 
you will think otherwise. When bitter tongue» 
say bitter things against me, will you then 
bring to mind what you have said ? Will you 
fling back the slanderous charge, and say I did 
my duty by your father's son ?" 

" That will I, sir, from youth to age. But 
why this question ? Why this doubt ? What 
slanderous charge ? What bitter tongues ? 
Too constant study wears the mind, making it 
over sensitive : you fancy things which never 
have been — never can be." 

'' Ah ! yes, an idle fancy of the o'erwrought 
brain. So think it then, and let it pass. I 
mingle not with the gay crowd, and therefore 
do the lovers of that crowd despise and hate me 
for my churlishness." 
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*' Not hate, dear sir ; that is too strong a 
term." 

'' No, Brian, no ; they hate, or would iC I 
were poor," 

*' What if you mingled with your neighbours 
more, sir ? Some think you proud, standing so 
far aloof." 

" So let them then. Better think that than 

learn " Mr. Mortimer stopt abruptly, then 

continued with unusual vehemence. " Let the 
curs yelp ! 1 will not give them meat to stop 
their mouths. But these are words not fitting 
me to speak, or you to hear ; the passion of my 
youth breaks forth at times, bursting the chains 
by which I strive to keep it down. Let men 
say what they will ; and God forgive them if 
they do me wrong*" 

'* If, sir ! There is no if. J^\l men must do 
you wrong, foul, grievous wrong, who dare think 
evil of your noble heart," exclaimed Brian 
warmly, moved almost to tears by the touching 
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humility of the speaker's tone, which formed so 
striking a contrast to his sudden and passionate 
outbreak. 

'^ Speak not so boldly, Brian : man cannot 
read the heart of man. But wherefore speak 
of this ? You have not told me what you 
wish." 

" Nought for myself, dear sir ; but for your 
son. His eager spirit frets at indolence : he 
pants for action and for fame. It is a soldier's 
spirit ; and he prays your leave to play a sol- 
dier's part." 

^' A soldier, Brian ! One who kills man 
without remorse or shame : nay more, is paid 
for shedding blood ?" 

*' These are harsh words, dear sir," said Brian, 
shocked at the agony expressed in the pallid 
features of the speaker. ^^ A soldier combats 
to defend his king, and risks his life to save his 
country from a foreign ruler." 

^^ But he takes life. What peace can that 
man ever know who takes a brother's life ?" 
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" He can, and should know none who takes 
a life for passion, or for gain." 

" You say so, Brian ? No peace ? none — 
none if his after life be one long scene of peni- 
tence and prayer ?" 

'* Ilis pardon rests with God, sir, not with 
man ; and He alone can give him peace : He 
will not close his ears against the prayer of 
penitence," said De Lacy solemnly, gazing with 
fear and pity on the convulsed frame of his 
guardian, whose eyes were fixed on his face 
with a thrilling and painful earnestness. 

** True, true ; pardon and peace must come 
from God, not man," murmured Mr. Mortimer, 
sinking back in his chair. 

" You are ill, sir ; let me ring for assistance," 
said Brian anxiously, alarmed at the livid 
hue which gathered round his guardian', 
mouth. 

'* No, no;" cried Mr. Mortimer eagerly, 
grasping his arm to detain him, yet gasping for 
breath as he spoke. ^^ It was but a sudden 
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spasm, and is gone : I am used to these things. 
Sit down, and think no more of it. Of what 
were we speaking ?" 

** Of Edward's desire to become a soldier, 
dear sir ; but we will speak of it some other 
time." 

" And is it you who bid me send my boy, 
my only boy to kill — to die ? Do I merit this 
at your hands ? Is this my reward for the care 
I bestowed on your youth? You said but now 
that I had been as a father to you ; and yet you 
would make me childless. Spare me, Brian : 
ask aught but this,'' and Mr. Mortimer's hands 
were clasped in entreaty. 

^^ I ask nothing, dear sir, thai; can pain you," 
said De Lacy much shocked. " But accuse 
me not, I implore you, of seeking to make you 
childless. Many a soldier has died of old age, 
and you know I love Edward as a brother: 
would risk, nay have risked my life to save him." 

^ I know it, Brian : I know it well ; but 
mind, in return, I saved you the first. The cry 
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of my child struck my heart with a deadly 
pang ; but I saved your father's son ere I saved 
my own. Bear this in mind ; and, in return, 
ask me no more to send forth my boy to die : 
others may live but he would fall. I know it 
— I feel it. Spare me this pang — this sacrifice." 

** Blame me not, sir, for this : I have but 
made this request at your son's earnest en- 
treaty." 

'* Ah, he might ask it ; but you should not. 
You know my horror of inflicting death on any, 
even the meanest thing that lives ; and should 
have repressed, not encouraged his wish." 

" I did, sir, believe me, to the very utmost, 
knowing your feelings on the subject; but aH 
in vain : opposition only increased the desire. 
If I might advise, I should say, let him enter 
some regiment stationed at home ; there <30uld 
be no danger in that : and his taste for a mili- 
tary life would probably soon die away." 

'' No danger, Brian! You know not what 
you say. I tell you he would be sent abroad 
L 5 
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— he would die, let me strive to shield him 
from risk as I would. His hot blood would 
thrust him into a quarrel, or make him first in 
the fight : and his death would be laid upon 
you, since he would go at your entreaty. Name 
it no more ; you know not the terror that fills 
me at the bare thought. The strength of my 
manhood has been worn down by suffering. I 
am feeble and faint, a poor trembling wretch, 
shuddering at sights and sounds unseen, unheard 
by others. Crush me not lower still. I pray 
you, for the sake of him who has been to you 
as a brother — I pray you, for the sake of her 
who has been to you as a mother, to name this 
no more. For my own sake I ask you nothing; 
but think of her — think of the woe of a child- 
less mother, and feel for her, though you feel 
not for me." 

" I will name it no more, sir, depend upon 
that," exclaimed Brian in strong emotion, his 
own lip quivering as he gazed on the ashy hue 
of the speaker's face, and his bending attitude 
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SO full of humble, agonized entreaty. " Why 
speak of others, dear sir ? Your wishes alone 
are enough to ensure my compliance. What 
can you ask that I should, or would refuse ? I 
have fulfilled my promise to Edward, and never 
more shall you hear of his wish from me. 
Forgive me the pain which my words have 
caused." 

" Bless you, Brian de Lacy ! And God will 
bless you; for the sake of him in Heaven; — for 
the sake of your kindness to one who merits it 
not." 

The hands of the speaker were dasped, and 
tears stood in the upraised eyes. Brian gazed 
for a while on his guardian in silent sorrow, 
and spoke not again till the pallid lip had 
ceased to quiver ; and then his voice had the 
tones of a loving child. 

'' Think me not presuming or unkind, my 
dear sir, if I venture on a second request. I 
fear I was unwise in making this promise ; but 
having made it, it must be kept. Active, high 
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spirited, eager for change^ he finds Aymcstry 
dull, and idleness bard to bear; so entreats 
your permission to travel, and see something of 
the world." 

" Will nothing content you but the death of 
my child T exclaimed Mr. Mortimer passion- 
ately. " I thought you had promised to name 
it no more." 

'' Not the array, dear sir ; but seeing some- 
thing of his own country, if you like not hia 
going abroad ; surely there is no such great 
peril in this." 

'* Yes, yes ; a peril you dream not of — a peril 
that must not be dared," replied Mr. Mortimer 
greatly excited. " Let him remain at Aymestry 
in peace : there can be no peace for him 
elsewhere." 

'' And none here, sir, I assure you. In vain 
have I argued the point : he is too restless and 
resolute to be contented here. No longer a 
boy, he needs the employment of a man ; and 
thinks it hard that, whilst others phiy their 
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parts in the drama of life, he is condemned to 
be a mere spectator, or at most a mute." 

" Far better for him that it should be so ; 
his only safety is in seclusion. 

'* But if he cannot endure this seclusion ?" 
pleaded Brian quickly. " If he fret away 
health, nay, life itself in an unslaked thirst for 
action ? " 

" Far better that, than to act a deed which 
no tears can atone for — no time efface." 

*• What deed, my dear sir ?" asked De Lacy 
surprised at the wild and passionate tones of the 
speaker. 

A word seemed to hang on the quivering 
lips of his guardian ; but it came not forth, 
and De Lacy continued, after a pause of some 
minutes. 

'^ Edward Mortimer is generous, humane, 
and high-spirited : what evil deed can you fear 
he may be led to commit ?" 

'^ He is rash and passionate, Brian ; and 
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you know not the sins to which passion maj 
lead.'^ 

^' He may have a quick temper, sir, but he 
is ever ready to own and atone for a fault'' 

^^ When the storm of his passion hath worn 
itself out. But if he take life whilst that pas- 
sion lasts, of what avail is the owning his sin ? 
of what avail the attempt at atonement ? With 
a trust in Him, who died to save, they may win 
him pardon in heaven ; but they save him not 
from such torture on earth as few can imagine, 
and fewer still endure." 

^^ Such things may chance, dear sir ; but 
they are marvellously rare. And why suspect 
Edward of a sin from which thousands of 
others are free?" 

** They go not forth as he would go forth : 
they have not the same impetuous spirit." 

^^ But you sent me forth, my dear sii", without 
such fears." 

** I fear not for you, when he is not by to 
draw peril on your head. To your father's 
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prudence and firmness is united, in you, the 
gentle temper of your mother. From your 
boyhood, 1 felt that you might be trusted any- 
where, and in any society. You bore as it 
were a charmed life, for the prayers of the 
dead are a shield to the orphan, whose young 
feet they sought to lead in the right way. I saw 
too that the christian precepts of Mr. Marsh 
sank deep into your heart, but passed as an idle 
sound through the more volatile mind of my 



son. 



" Indeed, sir, you judge him hardly : his 
kindness of heart, his high sense of honor — " 

*' No more, Brian," said Mr. Mortimer im- 
patiently. '* A man may be kind and honor- 
able ; but if he subdue not his passions, those 
passions may lead him to that, the remem- 
brance of which shall haunt him to the grave. 
You know not what passion is unrestrained by 
constant and humble prayer : you know not 
what Edward can be when roused. I only 
know, for from me he inherits this stormy 
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mood Men look on me now, and guess not 
what I was in my youth — they see me worn 
down by suffering — they look on my dimmed 
eye and colourless cheek — they hearken to my 
words, cold, prudent, and measured ; and guess 
not the passion still lurking within this 
withered trunk. Time and constant prayer 
have kept it bound ; but not uprooted it. At 
times even now I feel the hot blood rushing 
through my veins — the whirlwind of my pas- 
sion gathering strength as it sweeps on. There, 
feel my hand ! You shudder at the burning 
touch, yet I am old, my son is young — my 
frame too feeble for the fire within, his strong 
enough to work that hot fire's will. I judge 
not hastily — I judge not harshly in this matter, 
as you think ; but see in him that which once 
was — alas ! still is in me. Be on your guard. 
In his wild rage, he may not spare even the 
loved companion of his boyish years." 

** Pear not for me, dear sir: however wild his 
rage, he will not pour it upon me, or if he 
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shonld, why I would bear it patiently from 
gratitude to you, and brotherly regard for him. 
You image dangers that will never come." 

*' It may be long before they come; but 
come they will. I see — I feel them in the dis- 
tance now." Mr. Mortimer shuddered and his 
eyes wore for some moments the fixed, glazed 
look of those whose thoughts are not of the 
present ; then, rousing himself, as if to break 
some painful impression, he continued more 
calmly. *' Tell Edward he must abide at 
Aymestry; and do your best to teach him con- 
tentment with his lot." 

" It will be all in vain, sir : his desire to see the 
world will be only the stronger for your denial. 
Like myself, he paints that world unseen to be 
fairer than it really is. Had you not better let 
him take a glimpse ? That might content him, 
and society rub off the sharp angles acquired 
in seclusion." 

*' It has been tried and failed. His brief 
sojourn at Hemmington, and in London, to 
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which I con5eiited with reluctance, only fo^ 
tered his discontent, and increased his desire to 
roam. His passions, which had seemed only in 
the seed before, came then into full leaf: I saw 
it and shuddered. There needs but a word to 
put him in a blaze ; and who shall say, if he 
mix with the world, how soon that word may 
be said?" 

^' A sharp word may touch him here as well 
as elsewhere ; and his passion will but bum the 
fiercer from the chafing of his spirit at your 
denial of his wish. The man cannot be kept 
secluded like the boy ; and he may feel hurt 
that I, at his age, was permitted to travel, 
whilst he is detained at home." 

'* Ha I does he say this?" 

" I fear he may think it, sir." 

'' That is a fresh evil which I dreamt not of, 
and cannot guard against. But surely he nur- 
tures no jealousy of you." 

'' I trust not, dear sir ; and should such a 
feeling arise, I shall hope to subdue it by affec- 
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tionate forbearance. By permitting him to mix 
with those of his age and station^ and do^ in 
some degree, as they do, the risk of such feel- 
ings would be avoided." 

'^ Say no more, Brian, it cannot, and shall 
not be. A De Lacy may do that which a 
Mortimer must not : a fearful truth which may 
hereafter be forced upon him by that, which 
he cannot foresee. Urge me no more — I have 
been sorely tried. Leave me now to regain 
the calm which your words have disturbed — to 
drive back the thoughts of the past, and gain 
outward composure, if not inward peace." 

*' Your words must be ever a law to me, 
dear sir; ^but blame me not for thus urging 
Edward's wishes: I pray your forgiveness for 
having pained you." 

'' I blame you not, Brian ; but go— go : I 
would be alone." 

De Lacy obeyed the impatient waving of 
that thin, bony hand, and as the door closed 
behind him, his guardian sank back with a 
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heavy sigh, and covered his face with his hands, 
as though to shut out some fearful sight. 

'* Well, Brian, what success?" asked Edward 
impatientlj, seizing on De Lacy as he was on 
his way to his own apartment. 

'' None, Edward, I am sorry to say ; your 
father was too resolved to be moved by argu* 
ments or persuasions." 

'* Did you urge him warmly ?" 

^' I did, till his agitation grew so great that 
I dared press him no more, and promised never 
to enter on the subject again." 

'' And what reason did he assign for cooping 
me up like a fatting fowl ?" 

'' He fears to lose you ; and touched me by 
painting the grief of your mother should any 
evil befall you." 

*' Pshal What greater risk should I run 
than a thousand others? He had better send 
me back to the nursery, and only let me walk 
out with the maid." 

" A safe plan. Shall I propose it ?" said De 
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Lacy, unable to repress a smile, and hoping 
that his answer would turn the current of the 
young man's thoughts. 

*' It is no jesting matter, Brian, to me at 
least, whatever it may be to you," replied the 
fiery youth, knitting his brows, and stamping 
in wrath. *' Did you warn him that I was no 
longer a boy ?" 

'^ I did ; but calm this anger, and to-morrow 
we will talk over the subject coolly." 

*' Coolly ! coolly I" repeated the youth with 
growing passion. " One would think I was 
always on fire, and required the engines to be 
ever playing upon me. And to-morrow ! talk 
over the subject to-morrow ! As if I could 
think of any thing else — as if I could converse 
on any thing else. It touches you not, and 
therefore you can be cool and talk reason^" 

" I will not take offence at your words, Ed- 
ward, for you will repent them yourself ere to- 
morrow's dawn," observed Brian gently, though 
his cheek flushed at the bitter tones of the 
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speaker. ^^ When could I aid you, and have 
not done it ?" 

" Never, Brian, never l** replied Edward 
frankly, holding out his hand with friendly 
warmth. ** Think no more of my wrath : I am 
beside myself, and know not what I say. But 
tell me all that my father said. Why may I 
not do as other young men of my age and for- 
tune do ? You pause — you hesitate. Tell me 
at once, or I will confront my father, and insist 
on hearing the truth." 

" That you shall not," cried De Lacy, grasp- 
ing his arm. " I never beheld your father so 
moved before ; and it would be cruel to add to 
his sufferings by your impetuosity." 

" You can feel for him ; but you feel not for 
me," observed Edward bitterly. 

" I feel — I fear for you," said De Lacy ear- 
Mcstly, the passionate working of the young 
man's features, and the wild flashing of hia 
eyes, bringing back to his mind what that 
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youBg man's father had said of the whirlwind 

passions of his own past youth. 

*' If you feel for me, tell me his reasons at 

once ; for hear them I will from him or from 

you. Chafe me not by a further delay." 

** Listen then since you will have it so ; but 

be calm, and remember it rests with yourself 

to prove or disprove the justness of his fears. 

He dreads lest your quick temper should lead 

you into danger." 

" Quick temper I Passion you mean : that 

was my father's word, I know. He hath talked 
of passion till, like the talking of an evil spirit, 
he hath raised the fury within my breast. Give 
that passion vent in action, and it will harm 
none ; keep it pent up, and, like a subterranean 
fire, it will break forth hereafter in some ter- 
rible convulsion, bringing ruin and death to 
many. I will go tell him this." 

'' No, indeed, dear Edward, you must not. 
Hearken to the words of one who is to you as 
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a brother. Speak not to your father, or wait 
till a cooler moment." 

'^ A cooler moment ! I shall neyer be cooler 
than now. See you not how I have controlled 
my wrath," he continued. '* I utter no further 
complaint," 

De Lacy looked on the clenching hand, and 
the white teeth pressed on the quiyering lip to 
check a gesture, or word of passion ; and he no 
longer wondered at the father's fears. 

" Call you that coolness, Edward?" he asked 
pointing to an opposite mirror. 

Edward looked, but the reflection of his pas- 
sion on the truth telling mirror, only gave to 
that passion a stronger impulse. 

'*' Do you think to tame me by bidding me 
look, like a spoiled child, at my puckered face 
in a mirror ?" questioned Edward in fury, *' I 
am not to be thus schooled," and dashing off 
the restraining hand of De Lacy, he flung out 
of the room in a paroxysm of rage. 

De Lacy sprang after him, but too late to 
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detain him. The fiery youth was already at 
the bottom of the stairs. He paused a moment 
at the door of his father's study, and Brian 
shook as he marked him^ then, dashing across 
the hall, and nearly overturning old George in 
his course, he rushed out of the house, and 
into the depths of the wood at the back. 

" That boy will do some one some mischief 
yet in his tantrums/' remarked old George, as 
he righted himself, and picked up the cloth 
which had been brushed from his hand. " And 
yet it is a fine, generous high-spirited young 
chap too/' he added, looking after the youth 
with admiring eyes. 

'' His father may be right ; his is no mood 
to take a man safely through life : I guessed 
not before the full force of his passions," was 
the thought of Brian, as he returned with 
a heavy step, and saddened spirit to his 
ehamber. 
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CHAPTER DL 



Edward Mortimer had scarcely found shelter 
from curious eyes in the deep recesses of the 
rich coppice at the back of the house, ere a 
visitor made his appearance at Aymestry, whose 
coming might have excited his wonder. It was 
Mr. Aylmer of W^more Hall, attended by his 
groom, and riding at the sober pace, which he 
considered befitting a magistrate of the county 
of Hereford. He was a large man, of a heavy 
make, and heavy countenance, whose low, 
narrow forehead, broad cheeks, and thick lips 
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bet;okened more of the animal, than the intel- 
lectual. 

The handsome ruffles, the embroidered waist- 
coat, the more than usually upright position, 
the way in which he held the bridle, nay, the 
very set of the laced, three cornered hat on the 
well powdered wig, and thrown back head, 
proclaimed that he was come forth on a matter 
of importance, a matter which the self-satisfied 
smirk that curled his overhanging lip, an- 
nounced to be pleasing to himself, and such as 
he considered should be pleasing to others. 
The smirk seemed only restrained from ex- 
panding into a complacent laugh, by a convic- 
tion of the sober dignity befitting the owner of 
Wigmore Hall, and a magistrate for the county 
of Hereford. 

The attending groom, taking the cue from 
his master's demeanour, rang on the bell at 
Aymestry Hall, a loud and long-sounding peal, 
whose unaccustomed violence surprised old 
George, and set him wondering as to the name 
H 3 
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of the guests which was exchanged for wonder 
as to the purpose of his visit, when he saw that 
this guest was Mr. Aylmer. 

^ What is in the wind now ?" thought honest 
George as he crossed the hall to the library, to 
see if his master was at home. *^ It is only three 
months and some days since Mr. Aylmer wi^ 
here, I know it by the broaching of the new 
barrel of ale ; and he never b^ore came under 
six, or five and a half at the least. It must be 
something strange ; for he looks as if he had 
something particular to say. I wonder if 
Master will like to see him. There is not 
much love lost atween them in general, so I 
thought it wisest to say I would go and see 
if he was within : he don't like to be taken 
unawares. Ah, poor master ! he ain't what he 
was in his young days ; not that he is an old 
man now in years, only in some of his way&. 
His hand shakes dreadfully sometimes. I won- 
der if master wants to see Mr. Aylmer ? I 
s'pects not ;" and at the close of this wise sua- 
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picion, the old man opened the library door, 
not abruptly, not noisily ; but gently and slowly., 
as if fearful of alarming the inmate. 

Mr. Mortimer was sitting with his arms 
folded on the table before him, and his face 
bowed down upon them, so absorbed in the 
thoughts which were working within, that he 
paid little heed to the things without ; and it 
was not till George had advanced into the 
centre of the room, and repeated his message, 
that be was conscious even of his presence. 

" Mr. Aylmer I" he repeated with the vacant 
look of one, whose mind was not with the pre^ 
sent. ^^ Let Mr. Edward know : his visit must 
be to him ; I have not csJled at Wigmore HaU 
this year." 

^^ So I was a thinking, sir ; but nevertheless, 
he asked for you." 

^* It cannot be. Let Mr. Edward go to him 
now." 

'^ I must find Mr. Edward first, sir ; and you 
may as well look for a fish in the deepest hole 
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in the Lugge, as try to catch him when he 
han't a mind to be caught ; and that I s'pects 
is the case now, for he rushed by me like a 
flash of lightning, nearly knocking me down as 
he passed ; and then out into the wood at the 
back. He is in one of his tantrums like, and 
then better let him alone; unless, indeed, he 
spied Mr. Aylmer, and so ran off not to see 
him. But howsomedever it is you, sir, that Mr. 
Aylmer wishes to see ; and it strikes me from 
his looks, that he has something partiklar to 
say." 

*' Something particular to say to me," re- 
peated Mr. Mortimer, startled into energy, and 
fixing a burning eye upon the speaker. ^^ What 
can he have particular to say to me ?" 

^^ That is more than I cim tell, sir, only I 
thinks it must be something pleasant; for he 
looks as if he wished to laugh, but did not know 
whether he should." 

^' I know nothing pleasant that he can have 
to say to mc^ and he knows I am no idle jester; 
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but I suppose he must be admitted,'^ replied 
Mr. Mortimer coldly* 

Mr. Aylmer dismounted and entered the 
house with due magisterial dignity, treading 
the hall with the stately step of an ambassador 
<^harged with an important mission. A monapch 
would have been much less grand. 

'^ I am come to speak to you on a subject of 
the greatest importance to us individually, and 
the country in general," began Mr. Aylmer 
in a pompous tone, after having enquired, in 
what he [considered* a most condescending 
manner, after the health of his host, his wife, 
his son, and his daughter. 

Mr. Mortimer merely bowed politely in re- 
reply to this exordium ; and Mr. Aylmer, after 
clearing his throat, proceeded, trying to shake 
off the embarrassment which he always felt in 
the presence of his host, whose dignified cold- 
ness repressed all attempts at familiarity, or 
jeven intimacy. 

^' Yes, Mn Mortimer, the subject on which 
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I am going to enter, I repeat, is of great im- 
portance to the county, as well as to as indi- 
vidually, inasmuch as I consider it a most un- 
happy, nay, dangerous thing, when landed pro- 
prietors leave no male heir to transmit the old 
family name to posterity, a circumstance, I 
grieve to say, most sadly frequent in this 
county of Hereford, where many ancient and 
honorable names have been lost from the estates 
passing into the femal^ line." 

** We have both done all in our power, Mr. 
Aylmer, to prevent what you consider such an 
unhappy and dangerous occurrence in our own 
families, and I see not how we can well inter- 
fere with others," readied Mr. Mortimer, half 
cheated into a smile at the remembrance that 
the pompous declaimer before him, whose father 
had purchased Wigmore Hall only a year before 
his death, had found great difficulty in provi- 
ding himself with a grandfather, so obscure had 
the family been for years. 

" We have' done some part of our duty in 
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this matter, I admit," observed his guest with a 
look of self applause, " yet not all : we have 
heirs male ourselves, but we should also take 
care that our heirs have the same." 

" Time enough for that," replied Mr. Mor- 
timer carelessljr. 

*' I beg your pardon, Mr. Mortimer, Tjut 
there is no time to be lost : we have but one 
son each, and there is no saying what a day 
may bring forth. The risk of such old family 
names as ours being lost for want of a .«aiale 
heir must nQt be needlessly run a ^moment 
longer. I am sure you will see the subject in 
the same light as I do, after a little considera- 
tion. Democracy is gaining ground amongst 
the mob, which ican only be accounted for by 
the decay of the families of the old aristocracy, 
the national stairs, of which the throne may be 
said to be the landii^g place," remarked Mr. 
Aylmer with still greater pomposity, and the 
gratified look of one, who, in his vanity^ 
imagined that he had put forth a grand and 
M 5 
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original idea, to which none bat a mighty intel- 
lect could have given birth. 

Mr. Mortimer rarely laughed; but it was 
with some diBSculty that he could reply with 
perfect gravity. 

^* Since you count the loss of one of these 
steps so very dangerous, Mr. Aylmer, you 
have only to play the patriot, and persuade 
your son to marry." 

*' I agree with you, Mr. Mortimer, in think- 
ing it my duty, as a patriot, to provide my son 
with a wife : there needs no persuasion ; for I 
have brought him up to know his duty as a son 
and an Englishman, and it is to enable him to 
perform that duty to his family and the country, 
that I have ridden over this morning. After 
this, I think I need scarcely add that Z am 
come to propose a union between my son and 
heir and Miss Mortimer. You seem thunder- 
struck, my dear sir. It is a great match for 
your daughter certainly, for my son will, of 
^course, inherit all my landed property, and I 
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am glad 70U see it in that light ; but Miss 
Mortimer is amiable and pretty, and I have no 
^oubt has been brought up well under your 
good lady's tuition, and will of course bring a 
handsome dowry, as you have been Mving 
within your income so long," continued Mr. 
Aylmer most condescendingly. ** Not that I 
should be so very particular as to a large dowry 
with your daughter, if you preferred making 
additions to the family estate with your savings, 
as to make matters square, I propose a 4louble 
union, Mr. Edward Mortimer taking my 
Susan." 

*' Are you ill, Mr. Mortimer, or only over* 
powered by surprise and pleasure ?" asked Mr. 
Aylmer hastily, startled by the pallid cheek of 
his host, whose eyes were bent on the ground^ 
but whether to hide the flash of passion of 
some other feeling, no even half-muttered word 
had told. 

" I am surprised, Mr. Aylmer, undoubtedly,** 
replied his host, raising his head with dignity^ 
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and looking steadily, nay, almost sternly, f<»r 
the calculating motions of the pompous and 
time-serving match-maker, had set the blood 
of the more high-spirited, and affectionate 
father on fire. ^^ Has your son won the heart 
of my daughter, that you ask me so boldly for 
her hand?" 

^^ He feels well assured of your daughter's 
regard," replied Mr. Aylmer confidently, 
though shrinking a little, in spite of himself^ 
at the sternness of his looks. 

'^ Indeedl" exclaimed Mortimer with no little 
surprise, and no great pleasure, as it seemed to 
his guest. 

*' It could scarcely be <)therwi8e, for there 
are few finer young men than my son, and the 
heir of Wigmore Hall and its dependencies 
might have chosen among the nobility, had it 
so pleased me ; but I deem it better that he 
should wed one in his own county, and selected 
your daughter as the most suitable match." 
" Having the double union in view, I con- 
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elude : you did us honor," observed Mr. Mor- 
timer with an equivocal curling of his lip. 

*' Oh ! certainly ; the match would scarcely be 
otherwise than such as the heir of the Aylmers 
might expect ; but this double union will set it 
all square. With our united interest, I should 
not be surprised if we could bring in my son 
as one of the county members ; or I «ould start 
first for the county, and he. come in for Leo- 
minster. You could soon make yourself popu- 
lar by mixing a little more with your neigh- 
bours ; and we might then carry all before us. 
I propose making my son a handsome allow- 
ance during ray life, and sole heir at my death: 
the amount of settlement will of course depend 
on the fortune you give your daughter. You 
have other estates I believe in the south ; per- 
liaps you will give up those to your son on his 
marriage: a landed proprietor is always more 
respected than a man with merely an income ; 
i)utl should not insist on that, though I think it 
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would be better. I have no property elsewhere, 
or would settle it on Captain Aylmer." 

^' Does your daughter feel as assured of my 
son's regard, as you tell me your son does of my 
daughter's ?^ asked Mr. Mortimer drily. 

'^ There can be as little doubt on that point, 
I believe, as on the other : Miss Aylmer is con- 
sidered our county belle," replied her father, 
<lispleased at the look and tone of his host, but 
unwilling to take offence. '' Shall we enter 
more into detail touching the settlements ?" 

"Excuse me, Mr, Aylmer; but before we 
'enter upon these, I must be fully convinced 
that the affections of my children are, as you 
say, engaged to yours. I have heard no hint of 
the sort from either my son or Alice ; and I 
scarcely imagine that the one can have made an 
offer, and the other accepted one, without nam- 
ing the fact to their mother or myself." 

" I will pot maintain that a formal offer has 
been made on either side, though the admira- 
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tion of both gentlemen has been apparent to 
all." 

" If so, Mr. Aylmer, then here let the 
matter rest," observed Mr. Mortimer, seizing 
with quickness on the admission. ^' My chil- 
dren are too young to think of marriage yet ; 
allow me therefore to decline the high honor of 
the intended alliance." 

*' Surely I do not hear you aright, Mr. Mor- 
timer !" said his pompous guest, flushing with 
anger. " I have already said that if the gen- 
tlemen have not wooed in words, they have 
done so by manner, and that not without pro- 
raise of success, though if it were otherwise, I 
see not the difference it would make, for my 
children would do as I bid them. I like not 
the new fashion, which is gaining ground, for 
boys and girls to select mates for themselves." 

" That is another of the many points on 
which we decidedly differ. Methinks, those 
who have to perform the duties, and bear the 
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cares of wedded life, should have some share in 
the choice of their partners ; but this is not 
the question now. I tell you candidly, Edward 
and Alice seem to me still as boy and girl, and 
I would rather they should not marry for yeara 
— if ever/' 

" Your children are but little younger than 
mine, Mr. Mortimer, and if I object not to 
their youth why should you ? I have made 
proposals which would be gratefully accepted by 
any other parent in the county ; and you must 
allow me to add, sir, that your ohildren should 
not have paid and received attentions as they 
have done, without your sanction." 

'* If my children, Mr. Aylmer, have done 
aught towards yours, that the' most critical can 
blame, the wrong shall be amply atoned for ; 
but you must pardon my doubting the fact till 
fully proved. A parent yourself, you should 
be heedful in wounding a parent's feelings," 
replied Mr. Mortimer, rising with stately dig- 
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nit J. ^^ Mj son is not within at this moment ; 
but I will make due enquiry, and let you know 
the result ere nightfalL" 

'^ You can summon Miss Mortimer ; she will 
neither deny the attentions of Captain Aylmer, 
nor, unless from coquetry, deny the pleasure 
with which they were received." 

** My daughter is not to be brought before 
you at your pleasure, and examined in your 
magisterial ciq)acity.'' 

The flashing of the speaker's eyes was so 
keen, his anger so unequivocal, that the owner 
of Wigmore Hall, starting abruptly to his feet, 
involuntarily placed his hand on his sword ; 
then seeing that his host was unarmed, he 
allowed the hand to drop by his side, and spoke 
in a more deprecating tone, awed, in spite of 
his overweening self-esteem, by the stern dig- 
nity of Mortimer. 

^' I meant no offence, Mr. Mortimer ; but 
since you lay some stress on the wishes of the 
youngsters, better consult them : I repeat I 
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meant no offence." 

^' I trust not, Mr. Ayimer, and it is not for 
me to take it when none was intended : I will 
speak to my children at a fitting time." 

The deep- humility of the speaker, whose eyes 
were again bent on the ground, by half ap- 
peasing the pompous magistrate^ emboldened 
him to boast again of the advantages of the 
double marriage. 

'^ Do so, my dear sir ; and I have no doubt 
that ere night you will accept with joy the pro- 
posals which any other parent in Herefordshire 
would feel so proud to receive. Your daughter 
is fair ; but there are many as fair." 

" I have already said, Mr. Aylmer, that you 
shall know my decision ere nightfall^" replied 
Mr. Mortimer, checking all further speech on 
the subject '* I consider my children too 
young to marry, and you may feel less anxious 
for the connection, when I tell you that their 
portions may not be as large as you seem to 
imagine." 
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'* Bless me, Mr. Mortimer, you don't say so !" 
exclaimed the calculating father ; forgetting his 
dignity in his surprise. ^' I thought the landed 
property was all entidled on your son." 

** Not aU, Mr. Aylmer, only a portion." 

^' Oh ! only a portion. But that could not 
matter, as of course, you would settle all on 
your son, and divide your sayings, as may here- 
after seem most expedient, between him and 
your daughter. Living so quietly as you have 
done for years, those savings must amount to a 
considerable sum. They might purchase a 
title for your son or mine." 

^' Excuse me, Mr. Aylmer but the settle- 
ment of my property, and the amount of my 
savings are subjects to be arranged by myself 
alone ; enough that those savings will be less 
than you expect: a debt contracted ere the 
birth of my Alice has not yet been fully paid." 

^' Nay, I meant not to be curious, my dear 
sir, but — " 

*^ You shall receive my definite answer ere 
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long ; I can say no more till I have seen my 
son,*^ said Mr. Mortimer, interrupting him with 
an air that admitted of no further parley. 

Mr. Aylmer felt himsdf compelled, however 
unwillingly, to take his leave ; and the fact 
that his host accompanied him to the door was 
no alleviation to his annoyance, since his stately 
mien only caused him embarrassment and fresh 
vexation. He was conscious that he mounted 
with less dignity than he had dismounted ; and 
his countenance no longer wore its important, 
and self-satisfied expression. 

'^ Well, sir, what says Mr. Mortimer ?^ asked 
Captain Aylmer as his father entered the draw- 
ing room at Wigmore Hall. '* Though, of 
course, he could not but feel highly gratified 
by your proposals." 

*' Not so highly gratified as your foppery 
leads you to imagine," replied his father, who 
had marked the young man's glance at the 
mirror as he spoke, and, being out of sorts him- 
self, was willing to make all others the same. 
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^^ And worse than this, he tells me that only a 
portion of the landed property is entailed, and 
that his savings are not as large as I thought." 

^^ Only an excuse, sir, for making less settle^ 
ments, thus proving his niggardly tempers 
that is all you may depend on it. Did you see 
the fair Alice?" 

'' No, and I doubt if you see her again. Mr. 
Mortimer seemed thunderstruck at my propo- 
sition, professed wonder and incredulity at my 
assertion that you had won the lady's consent, 
declined my proposition, on the plea that his 
children were too young to marry ; and all I 
could gain was a promise that he would con- 
verse with those children on the subject, and 
let me know his final decision ere night. You 
feared Susan's coquetting might lose her the 
heir; or I had better have kept silence for 
awhile: Mr. Mortimer does not seemed inclined 
to consider an alliance with the Aylmers the 
high honor he should. His manner was strange, 
most strange : haughty and insulting. Though 
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ke attended me to the door, it was with the 
lofty mien and tread of an emperor. And what 
is he that he should assume such a stately air 
to one of an ancient family, a landed proprietor, 
^nd a magistrate for the county of Hereford ? 
A gloomy recluse — a man who will not, or 
dares not sit at the social board with the noble 
families round. One pointed at with the fin- 
ger of doubt — one looked on with suspicion, 
and whispered to be disloyal to the House of 
Hanover. One who may hereafter pray and 
entreat for the protection of an Aylmer to 
shield him from peril, for the Aylmers have al- 
ways been loyal subjects, submissive to the 
powers that be. Were his children likely to 
be as poor, as he would have me believe, he 
might seek an alliance elsewhere.'' 

'^ Mr. Mortimer has odd fancies, sir, and 
must not be judged like other men," observed 
Captain Aylmer in a deprecating tone, as his 
flushed father sank into an easy chair. '^ The 
note of the evening will set right the ill man- 
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ners of the morning. I have no fears that 
Alice will say no to my suit^ and that head* 
strong boy, who is anxious to be thought a 
man, will be flattered by the idea of your seek- 
ing his alliance. Whether Susan will find him 
hereafter as easy to rule as she believes, is for 
her to consider not me. I doubt if she found 
him obedient yesterday; but he must have 
wealth, and she needs no more." 

" I hope it may all turn out as you say,** 
observed Mr. Aylmer moodily. 
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CHAPTER IX^ 



If Mr. Mortimer's bearing had been that of 
an emperor whilst attending his unwelcome 
visitor to the door^ that lofty demeanour was 
gone when he found himself once more aldhe 
in his study. He stood in the centre of the 
room with deep lines of thought on bis noble 
brow, and a painful working of the lips that 
told of the trouble within. Ho was silent for 
a time, then some muttered words broke forth 
unconsciously. 

" My children old enough to wed. Wrapt 
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up in thoughts of what dark time had wrought 
on them. Each day an unforeseen, or new bom 
truth comes forth to light. If he spake true, and 
Alice, my sweet Alice, should have given her 
maiden heart to that young popinjay ! But, 
no : none of my blood would wed with children 
of so mean a sire, who thinks but of their 
wealth, and not their worth, Base minded 
wretch ! — And dare I use such words? I who 
ere long, this year, this month, to-morrow it 
may be, may stand proclaimed a subject for 
the hate or scorn of all mankind ? Down ! 
down, proud heart I Be cool hot blood ! how 
dared you race like wildfire through my veins, 
flushing my cheek, kindling my burning eye? 
What if the pompous fool did wound a father's 
love, and gall a father's pride, I should have 
borne his insults with a lowly heart and patient 
mien. Will nothing quench the fierce and 
fiery spirit of my youth ? No time, no trial 
make me meek ? My sin is ever with me still. 
Almighty help thou me— all earthly help is 
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vain. Lay not on those I love the burden of 
my guilt." 

His hands were clasped — ^his eyes raised 
reverently upwards ; and as he prayed, a sadder 
but a gentler look spread over lip and brow. 

A wild sweet carol broke the silence. It 
was the voice of Alice from without, coming 
in at the open window ; and a tear dimmed the 
father's eyes as he heard those soft, rich notes. 
They seemed as if sent in answer to his prayer, 
giving the promise of a happier world, soothing 
his troubled soul to peace. 

'* Bless thee, my child !" murmured the 
father, as he leant from the casement to catch 
the last sound of that witching strain. 

The velvet lawn sloped to the edge of the 
river, which here bounded the pleasure-grounds, 
and looking down into the clear waters of the 
Lugge stood Alice and Brian, the arm of the 
former entwined within that of the latter to 
steady herself as she bent over the rippling 
stream, whose falling waters, as they poured 
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over a wear a short distance below, filled the 
air with their soft though wordless song. Some 
dark yews stood on the bank above, forming 
part of a shady walk, whose arching boughs 
t veined over head at the extremity touching the 
bridge, whilst on the opposite side stood grace- 
ful trees, bending down their branches to drink 
of the stream as it dimpled by. 

*' Alice I" said the father, as the maiden's 
light laugh broke the spell which her song had 
laid upon him. 

She was beneath the window in a moment, 
the dark chesnut curls flowing back from her 
upturned brow, as she gazed in her father's 
face. 

'' Here am I, dearest father. What would 
you ?" she said, and those loving tones fell on 
that withered heart, as the dew on the parched 
up ground, bringing back for awhile the fresh- 
ness and verdure of Spring. 

'' You are mirthful, my child. " What 
found you to laugh at beneath that yew ?" 
N 3 
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'* We were watching two lampreys at sport 
in the stream^ winding hither and thither, now 
floating back with the current, now breasting 
it ; then laying their tiny heads side by side 
beneath some projecting stone. So merry ! so 
playful ! and oh, so happy I for they were ever 
together." 

*' You are but a simple child, my Alice, 
still," said her father, looking down upon her 
with love and admiration. '* Leave the fish to 
sport as they will, and come to me : I would 
talk with you on graver subjects." 

'' Keep the fish there till I come back, dear 
Brian, do ; and don't let the house dog run off 
with my bonnet," said the happy girl, pointing 
to the gypsy hat which she had thrown on the 
grass beside her. 

*' Fear not, Alice ; your bidding shall be 
done in all things," replied Brian de Lacy, 
looking after the gleesome girl with an admi- 
ration that more than equalled her father's. 
^^ Thank Heaven ! she is still a child, and 
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thinks not of lovers," thought Mr. Mortimer, 
turning away from the casement. 

" And now what grave subject would you 
talk of with me ?" asked Alice playfully, rest- 
ing her hand on her father's shoulder, and 
nestling her face in his bosom, a childish atti- 
tude still retained in her gladsome moods. 

" One, my child, which need scarcely be 
named since you guess it not," replied her fa- 
ther, parting the clustering curls from her fair 
brow. '* Mr. Aylmer has just been here.^ 

*' Full three months, before his usual time. 
Let him not come oftener than twice in the 
year, dear father ; for I like him not. He is 
cold in speech and look ; and always puts me 
in mind of Jones, the pedlar, just after he had 
cheated old George. 

^ Hush, Alice, hush 1 you are too quick of 
speech: take care what you say. What if Mr. 
Aylmer would be your father-in-law ?" 

" That shall he not be," answered Alice 
promptly, raising her flushed face as she spoke. 
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and starting at once into the resolute woman. 

^^ You speak decidedly^ Alice ; yet he tells 
me that Captain Aylmer has wooed, and won 
your love." 

*' Captain Aylmer has said many things, 
which I wished not to hear ; but if he meant 
that for wooing^ and says that I smiled on this 
wooing, he speaks the thing which is not." 

"What said he, my child?" 

'^ Nay, ask me not^ dear father, to tell you : 
I blush to find that he thought to win me 
by any such nonsense." 

" Then, you love him not, Alice ?" 

^^ Oh, no I And he loves me not as well as 
himself," she added archly. 

" How know you this last ?" 

'* By his look and tone. Where we truly 
love, we count not that love a condescension ; 
and say not in manner, — hold yourself honored 
by my regard." 

" How came you to be so knowing in love ?'* 
asked her father, pretending gravity. 
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'' I learnt all I know from you and ray 
mother," she answered fondly ; and yet as she 
spoke, the blush deepened on her cheek. 

" You know no others to learn aught of love 
from, that is certain, save and except this same 
Captain Aylmer. What if he should persist 
in his suit ?" 

'* You will not give me to him against my 
wish ?" cried poor Alice eagerly. 

" No, trembler, no. You should not have 
thought I could. T would willingly give you 
to none ; l^t to yield you to such as he would 
be grief indeed. You will abide with me ever, 
will you not, my child ?" 

'* Yes, ever. We will all live at Aymestry, 
and be so happy I" said Alice, throwing her 
arms round his neck. 

The father pressed her fondly in his arms, 
and, for a time, all fears were banished from 
his mind. 

" Now let me go back, and look at those 
gleesome fish. They seemed so happy : both 
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of one mind^ and ever together. Will you not 
come and look at them too ?^ said Alice coax- 
ingly, as her father withdrew his encircling 
arms. 

" Not now, my child ; I must put to your 
brother the same questions so lately put to 
you." 

*' What can you mean ?" asked Alice, open- 
ing her large grey eyes to their fullest extent, 
those eyes whose hue was so dark^ that when 
shaded by their long lashes^ they might almost 
have been taken for black. 

*' Are you alone to be sought in marriage ?' 
questioned her father with a smile.*' Mr. Ayl- 
mer desired a double alliance." 

*' Does Edward wish this ?" 

'*• I have not asked him yet ; but there he is^ 
so out with your fish, and think not of lovers, 
but gladden my age with your care, and affec- 
tion. Send Edward to me ; but tell him not 
why I require his presence." 

** Alice tells me you wish to speak with me, 
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fiir," said Edward abruptly, his cheek flushed 
with the hope that his father had relented, and 
would consent to his wishes. 

*' I do : Mr. Aylmer has been here to propose 
an alliance with his daughter." 

^ I am in no mind for mturiage, sir ; and if 
I were, would select a bride less vain and fickle," 
replied Edward still more abruptly, his temper 
crossed again by his father*s announcement. 

*' I admire your prudence, Edward," observed 
Mr. Mortimer, released from all fears by thi« 
prompt reply. *' The Aylmers are not a fa- 
mily with whom I should wish to be connected, 
and I only hope that you have not inadver- 
tently given the young lady cause to accuse 
you of that fickleness with which you charge 
her." 

'^ Has she accused me of this ?" ask^ Edward 
in anger. 

'' She has given her father to understand 
d:hat you have sought her regard, at least so he 
tells me." 

n 5 
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'* Then he tells you a lie, sir. ShB is the 
arrantest flurt that lives ; and if Brian had fol- 
lowed her lead would have played us off as 
rivab to furnish her sport. Having learnt from 
my conduct yesterday that I was not a boy to 
be fooled with impunity^ she has, doubtless, 
persuaded her sordid father to propose a union 
with the heir of the Mortimers, doubting her 
own power to secure me^ and thinking to flatter 
me into compliance by the proposition. She 
knows not the spirit she would so deal with. I 
sought not her love ; and if her father or brother 
aver that I have they lie ; and I am ready to 
meet them in the field, and set the issue on the 
sword." 

^^ Be still, be still, my son I Keep down the 
rage that fits only a savage beast, and not a 
Christian man. There is no peace on earth — no 
place in heaven for him, who sheds man's 
blood." 

So impressive was the tone of the speaker, 
80 startling the death-like pallor of his sunken 
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cheek, that the youth involuntarily shrank back 
in awe and fear, reddening with shame as hie 
eyes were bent on the ground. 

" You ask me to let you mingle with the 
world ; how can I send you forth with passions 
so untamed?" said Mr. Mortimer sadly. " You 
cannot tell the weary nights, tbe anxious days 
your fiery mood has cost me now ; and what 
may come hereafter who shall say ?" 

" I am sorry to pain you, sir ; but I am as I 
was made ; and this mood will never be mended 
by keeping me penned up here," replied the 
youth, with a mingling of shame, regret, and 
resentment. 

'* Lay not on your Maker, my child, the sin 
of your own corrupt heart," observed Mr. Mor- 
timer firmly, yet gently, laying his hand on the 
arm of his son, to arrest his attention. " He 
hath said that we shall not be tempted beyond 
our power to resist ; so the sin rests with him 
who falls, and not with Him who made. Go, 
pray for pardon for the sinful thoughts within 
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your hearty and grace to check diem shoiild 
they come again. God bless and guard yoa 
from the ills that wait around. Go^ watch and 
pray, and mingle with your prayers your father's 
name. He had a temper like to yours ; hot, 
boiling blood he scarcely tried to cool ; he was 
gay, prosperous, and happy then. The tempter 
came — the whirlwind passion swept him on — 
and now — you see what he is now. Be warned 
in time I go, go, and pray for him and for your- 
self ; you cannot tell the perils that may cross 
your onward way." 

Mr. Mortimer turned away with a look of 
such bitter grief and remorse, that the fiery 
spirit of the youth was, for the time at least, 
subdued ; and he passed from the room Mrith a 
humbled heart and mien. 

" Well, sir, what answer from Aymestry?" 
asked Captain Aylmer of his father, as that 
gentleman concluded the perusal of a letter, 
which had been placed in his hands a few mi- 
nutes before. 
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** Such as proves you no true prophet," re- 
plied the owner of Wigmore Hall, in a tone of 
offence. ^^ Here is a refusal of my alliance 
cold, brief, and determined, with the full con- 
currence of his son and daughter, who deny 
having wooed or been won. He may rue this 
ere long, I am not to be affronted with impu- 
nity ; and he may need the protection of a 
friend to shield him from the suspicions gather- 
ing against his honor and loyalty. Men shun 
not their neighbours without a cause ; and that 
cause may appear hereafter. We are well rid 
of the alliance ; I would I had not honored 
him by proposing it. There, read for your- 
self," he added, throwing the letter towards 
his son. 

" Mr. Mortimer may say what he will ; but 
I would wager my hope of promotion that the 
fair Alice regards me with favor. I am not 
wont to woo in vain," muttered Captain Aylmer, 
crushing the paper in his hand. 

" Your vanity may mislead you : it often 
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does the young," observed his father with a 
sneer, always ready to vent his ill humour on 
those to whom self interest did not require the 
most servile obedience. '' But it matters little ; 
you seek not a dowerless bride, I conclude ; 
and her father would neither give consent nor 
fortune." 

'* He would not eay nay to his daughter, let 
her ask what she would ; and her dowry should 
be the larger, since the heir seeks ^ bride 
elsewhere." 

" But the heir is the better match of the 
two : you may wed any day with fortune or 
rank ; but Susan, with her small fortune, may 
not find this so easy." 

*' She may thank her own coquetry for the 
loss of Edward Mortimer, and I pay not the 
penalty for her imprudence. As it stands, her 
chance cannot be worse, and were Alice mine, 
it might be better." 

** Do as you will, I neither forbid nor sanc- 
tion anything ; only bear in mind that I will 
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make no advances, and receive no portionless 
beauty." 

^^ Fear nothing on that score> sir ; even 
bright eyes, and a fair skin need the setting of 
gold to win my admiration." 

" Ay, James, you take after your father : 
you know the world, and are not to be duped 
with gewgaws;" and the old man chuckled 
with self-applause as be spoke. ^' But, remem- 
ber, if you fail, it is neither my doing, nor 
advising ; and if you win I will see to the 
settlements : there shall be no flaw in them." 

^^ I shall not fail, sir," replied his son, with a 
glance at the mirror. 

The next morning saw Captain Aylmer 
armed, or rather dressed cap-jt-pied for victory, 
on his road to Aymestry. It was not his 
purpose to call at the house, unless compelled 
to do so from the absolute impossibility of ob- 
taining an interview with Alice through any 
other means ; but he was in hopes he should 
meet her alone in h^r daily walk, knowing that 
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Edward had an engagement at Leominster, and 
hoping that De Lacy would accompany him 
thither. Chance granted half his wishes, and 
no more ; he saw Alice in the distance crossing 
the fields towards the Pion wood, the ancient 
camp of Ostorious, when the opposite eminence 
of Croft Ambrey was occupied by Caractacus ; 
but Brian De Lacy was with her. 

He was soon by her side, and, as if to favor 
his suit, he found her for the moment alone, 
De Lacy having walked on to speak to the 
keeper, who stood at a little distance. 

" Miss Mortimer I sweet Alice 1 this is be- 
yond my hopes to meet you so soon," said the 
panting lover, in tender tones. ^' I will take 
no denial : I am come in person to woo you, 
and win you. It cannot be, as your father says, 
that you doubt my regard ; that you reject the 
suit of one who loves you so well, and whose 
every word has told you this truth for months, 
nay years. Pledge me this hand, and no ob- 
stacle shall prevent our union.*' 
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*' Your pardon. Captain Aylmer, but your 
presence is unexpected, and unwished for," re- 
plied Alice coldly, recovering in part the self- 
possession disturbed by his sudden appearance, 
and withdrawing the hand which he would have 
taken, whilst she spoke with a dignity which 
commanded his respect. '^ I had hoped that my 
father's letter would have spared all discussion 
on a subject so painful to both ; and grieve to 
find that my hope was vain." 

'* My love remains the same, sweet Alice ; 
unchanged — unchilled by a cold parent's harsh 
denial." 

" My father consulted his child ere he wrote; 

and his daughter will not stay and listen to him, 
who would win her favor by blaming her 

parent." 

" Nay, Alice, sweet Alice, stay I entreat," 

exclaimed Captain Aylmer, catching at her 

dress to detain her. ^^ Hear me out at least, 

you have not frowned on my suit before ; and 
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what have I done that you should frown on me 
now ? Blight not thus cruelly the hopes you 
raised." 

** I gave you no hope," replied Alice 
indignantly/' and did but endure your fine 
speeches when I could not avoid them. Since 
you thus misinterpret my acts, it is better we met 
no more. Forgive me, if I cause you pain ; I 
would not willingly pain any. FarewelL May 
good attend you ;" and drawing her dress from 
his grasp, she walked away, and was joined by 
De Lacy, before the rejected lover had regained 
the composure of which her words had deprived 
him. 

** She may repent this yet," muttered the 
discomfitted soldier, as he remounted his grazing 
steed. As may be supposed his report, coloured 
by wounded vanity and thwarted love of gain, 
only widened the breach between the families ; 
and the mean minds of the Aylmers cherished 
the hope of future revenge. Captain Aylmer 
had a sudden call to his regiment, at least so it 
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was said ; and his sbter set off on a long pro- 
mised visit to her aunt. 

Mr. Hinton was quick in arranging his busi- 
ness ; and ere a week bad elapsed, was again an 
inmate of Aymestry. 
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CHAPTER XL 



" What are you two examining so intently ?" 
asked cousin Hinton, crossing to the opposite 
side of the room, where Brian and Alice were 
looking over some prints. Edward was close 
beside them, but he had been unnamed, if not 
unnoted by the speaker ; and yet it was he who 
replied to his cousin's question. 

'* Here is a wild German legend, with Ger- 
man prints, and a song which Brian has brought 
from abroad. Come, Alice, let us have the 
song — here is the harp. It is the Bride's song, 
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recollect, so mind you look like a bride whilst 
singing it ; and, for want of a better, you can 
fancy Brian the bridegroom bending over you. 
That is right : you have called up a blush on 
purpose, and are looking a little confused. Do 
you look very tender, De Lacy, and then Alice 
will sing it just as it should be sung." 

" Scarcely if you prate so idly," observed 
Hinton reprovingly. 

" May no one prate idly but yourself, cousin 
Hinton? Methinks, prate as I will, it will 
scarcely be stranger babbling than some that I 
heard this morning in the wood. It would have 
been downright making love to Alice in one 
younger in years, and not a relation • Ha I ha ! 
you knew not that I was so near. When next 
you prate idly, choose out a plain, where no 
leafy bough can conceal a listener." 

" How know you that the listener was not 
discovered, and thence the idle prattling to fur- 
nish him subject for discourse ?" replied Hinton. 

^^ Ha ! was it so? No it was not, cousin 
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Hid ton, by the faint flushing of your cheek, 
and the drooping of your eyelid," exclaimed 
Edward laughing. ^' Come, Alice, the song, 
to cover our cousin's confusion.'' 

Alice Mortimer had a sweet, rich voice, and 
did credit to the teaching of the old Welsh 
harper who had been her tutor. She ever felt 
what she sang ; and the slight confusion occa- 
sioned by the remarks of Edward, suited well 
the part of the timid, yet loving bride. Even 
her father was won from his studies by the 
touching strain, to join the group around her ; 
and where he was there was his anxious wife 
with her careful, yet delicate watching, fearful 
lest some new subject should cause the sufferer 
fresh pain and excitement. 
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THE BRIDE'S SONG. 



Nay, wake me not with festal song, 
Nor with the joyous lute : 

No, let the friends I've lov*d so long — 
The strings I*ve touched be mute. 

I leave my childhood's happy home— 
I leave my father's hall — 

The woods where I was wont to roam- 
Fond hearts more dear than all. 

Then greet me not with joyous shout, 

But with love's thrilling smile, 
As April's sun through show'rs shines out, 

'Mid falling tears the while. 
And yet I would not have you weep— 

3Iy father grieve not thou — 
His love is tender, firm, and deep, 

Wlio claims my maiden vow. 
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*' Who taught you that, Alice ?" asked her 
mother^ who had heard nothing of the pre- 
vious conversation. She had only heard the 
words of the song, and the tears had come into 
her eyes as she listened, for they had brought 
to her mind her own bridal mom with its trem- 
bling hope, its timid joy. 

" Brian," replied her daughter briefly, strik- 
ing some chords on her harp, as she spoke. 

'* I only brought you the words and music, 
but told you not how to sing those words : your 
own heart taught you that," said De Lacy. 

'' And why have we not heard it before ?" 
asked Mr, Mortimer, turning to Brian. 

*' I had mislaid it; and only this morning 
found out its hiding place." 

" I found it, you mean, among some loose 
papers," said Edward interposing. '* You 
played the bride prettily, Alice ; there are the 
tears in my mother's eyes : you have made her 
think of her own bridal morn." 



tf 
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I deny it not, Alice," said Mrs. Mortimer. 
You did make me think of my bridal mom." 

" With sorrow and sadness?" asked Mr. 
Mortimer, in a tone which he meant to be play- 
ful, but which, in spite of himself, was almost 
painfully earnest. 

'* No, rather with grateful joy," replied his 
wife. 

Mn Mortimer said no more : but he pressed 
the hand which had been so affectionately placed 
in his ; and the faithful wife felt how well she 
was loved and valued. 

*' Oh I it is a fine song : truly a wondrous 
song ! It has made Alice look like a blushing 
bride, De Lacy like a joyous bridegroom, my 
father and mother like lovers, and you and I, 
Hinton, like — what ? — intermeddlers not needed 
on the scene. Ay, that is it," exclaimed Edward 
gaily. 

" You may call yourself what you please, 
Master Edward ; but I flatter myself that no 
one else calls me an intermeddler," observed 
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Hinton as gaily ; -^ and as for the song, there 
is nothing in that; it was but the mode in 
which my fair cousin sang it." 

** No such thing, cousin Hinton, there is 
much in the song ; but you give it no praise 
because Brian brought it: you would have 
picked a hole in my Damascus blade for the 
same cause, had it been in your power: it 
would be useless to deny it." 

" Then I shall not attempt it, being too little 
of a hero to strive after impossibilities," ob- 
served Hinton laughing. 

" A wise resolution. We alL like the song, 
and the prints, and the tale, so German, so 
wild ; but you have not seen tlie prints, my 
dear father; nor you my dear mother, so sit 
you down there, and Brian shall play showman 
again; for I cannot remember those strange 
German names." 

German prints and legends were not in those 
days as common as now, and Mr. Mortimer's 
slight acquaintance with German literature 
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caused him to feel a greater interest in the 8ul> 
ject, than he would otherwise have done. The 
prints were the work of a poor artist, to whom 
Brian had been of service, and interest for the 
designer led him to give a detailed and spirited 
account of the designs. 

" The first represents the eve of the bridal 
day, when she who Is to become a wife on the 
morrow, sings her parting song to the friends 
of her youth. The words Alice sang so sweetly 
are supposed to have burst from her at the 
moment ; and were written by a wandering 
minstrel, a friend of the artist's. You see her 
here, the small hand resting on the lute, her 
eyes half raised, full of a timid, trembling joy ; 
the trustingness of love, mingled with maiden 
bashfulness. Her friends are round — the bride- 
groom by her side, all proud, exulting joy — no 
timid trembling in his mien— no doubt to check 
his bliss." 

'' Very eloquent, Brian, I declare ; one 
would think you were the bridegroom himself, 
o 3 
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you describe his bliss so well," observed Edward 
laughing. 

" I do but describe the print," replied Brian, 
a little embarrassed. 

'* Then who is that grave-looking man ? .1 
forget." 

*^ Her father, the Baron. In the other 
friends there is a hushed attention — you can 
almost fancy you see them listen ; but in her 
father there is more ; — the parent's pride in hi& 
fair child, mingled with sadness at the thought 
of losing her ; his exultation at her brilliant 
marriage checked by a fear to which he dares 
not give a name — a dread he strives to banish^ 
but in vain." 

** Where is the mother?" asked Mr. Mortimer^ 

" There is none: she died soon after the birth 
of her child, some legends say, shocked at the 
discovery of some untold crime in her lord, 
whom she refused to see even when on her 
death bed." 

^ Then she loved him not, or she would have 
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been ever by his side, winniag him by gentle 
words to penitence, if hardened, or hope of peace^ 
if stricken with remorse," observed Mrs. Mor- 
timer earnestly. 

'^ The legend speaks not of any great affec- 
tion towards her lord," remarked Brian in reply^ 
struck with the words and manner of the 
speaker. 

" And the next," said Mr. Mortimer, " what 
is that ?" 

" The bride is standing at the altar," replied 
Brian, placing the second print in the best light 
before his guardian, whose slightest wish was 
sufficient to command his attention. ^ This 
strikes me as the artist's masterpiece. You see 
the same difference in the joy of the lovers, 
only one more timid, the other more exxAting; 
whilst, in the countenance of her father, the 
Baron, you cannot fail to mark how the vague 
fear, but shadowed then, now shows an open 
dread, a horror that seems deepening as you 
gaze. A shadowy hand is there between the 
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bridegroom and his bride, barring their union ; 
and yet no one sees those spectral fingers but 
the Baron. And here again the legends differ 
as to the meaning of that hand, though all 
agree that it was meant to shadow forth some 
former, and yet hidden crime— the crime his 
lady learnt and died upon the learning. Some 
say the bridegroom's father had been wronged, 
and some his mother ; both had a sudden death, 
it was said, and the Baron would sometimes 
gaze on his right hand as though it had done 
some fearful deed. The horror and agony of 
the bold Baron at the sight of that spectral 
hand, and his growing terror at the thought 
that his sin has found him out, are fearfully, 
yet beautifully depicted sir, are they not ?" 
questioned De Lacy, looking up for the first 
time from the print into the face of his guar- 
dian. *' You are ill 1 very ill 1 " he exclaimed 
in alarm. ^^ Let me support you, your very 
lips are livid, and you shudder as I touch 
you." 
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^' A sudden spasm which has made him faint ; 
he is often so— he was harassed yesterday/' 
said Mrs. Mortimer promptly, putting De Lacy 
gently aside, and resting the sufferer's pallid 
face on her own supporting arm. "Leave 
him to himself awhile ; and he will soon re- 
cover," she added, waving the other back ; then 
bending down, she pressed her lips on his cold 
brow, and whispered fond and soothing words 
into his dull ear. 

" Here is some water," said De Lacy return- 
ing with the glass, which he had hurried out to 
procure ; but Mortimer drew back as he held 
it to his lips. 

" Give it to me, dear Brian," said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, with a grateful look for his ready zeaL 
** You are but little used to fainting persons, 
and hold the glass awkwardly." 

It seemed to be as she said, for the sick man 
drank eagerly from the glass when presented by 
her, and the cool draught revived him like a 
cordial. 

" You are well again now," said the careful 
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wife in cheering tones. ** These are sad at- 
tacks ; but so much less frequent and violent 
than of old that I hope, in time, they will cease 
entirely." 

** Ay, time does wonders : makes the weak 
strong, the strong weak, and brings all hidden 
things to light," observed Hinton carelessly, 
yet fixing a keen eye on Mortimer. 

^^ You must retire for the night, or at least 
for awhile ; I will be obeyed in this," said the 
watchful wife, with an air of affectionate 
command. 

*' Nay, if I must obey, I must," replied Mr. 
Mortimer smiling faintly, then catching the 
keen and searching gaze of his cousin, he mas- 
tered the still lingering faintness by the reso- 
lution of a strong mind, and added : ^' Yet not 
till I have heard the end of the legend. How 
closes the tale ?" 

A quick imploring glance from Mrs. Mor- 
timer caused Brian's reply to be as brief as 
might be. 

'^ The fair bride dies in her lover's arms : and 
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the Bs^ron enters a monastery of the strictest 
order." 

•" Had be tried to repair his crime ?" asked 
Mr. Mortimer eagerly. 

*' The legend is silent on that point ; but he 
died a penitent." 

'' Do you think such a sin could be for- 
given ? " 

" Who shall limit the power of the Omni- 
potent ? The efficacy of His blood who died to 
save, and bring sinners to repentance ?" replied 
De Lacy reverently. 

'^ But his child — she died," observed Mr. 
Mortimer musingly^ pressing the hand of Alice, 
who stood beside him as he spoke. 

" He heeded not the warning hand but al- 
lowed the ceremony to proceed." 

^' Ah, true I their hands couldnot be joined^ 
and his poor Innocent child fell a victim to his 
guilt." 

" She did but pass from a troubled earthly 
joy to bliss eternal, let us hope," said Mis. 
Mortimer soothingly. 
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The entrance of a aenrant dietked all farther 
conversation on the subject of the prints ; and 
the news he brought turned their thoughts on 
other things. 

Mr. Marsh, the worthy vicar, so loved and 
respected by all his parishioners, and by none 
more than by those at the Hall, had had a 
second stroke of paralysis, and it was doubt Ail 
whether he would survive till morning. This 
painful intelligence roused Mr. Mortimer to 
greater energy, his late attack seemed forgotten, 
and accompanied by De Lacy, he set ofi on the 
instant for the Vicarage. A pretty foot bridge 
across the Lugge, leading into the field adjoin* 
ing the church, helped to shorten the way, and 
they were soon standing by the bedside of the 
patient sufferer. He wore a placid look, but 
was evidently imconscious of all that was pass- 
ing round him; and the medical man^ who had 
fortunately been in the house at the time of the 
attack, seemed doubtful as to the effects, which 
he hoped from the remedies applied. Much 
might depend upon careful nursing for the next 
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twelve hours ; and he had another patient in a 
still more dangerous state to whom he must 
proceed immediately. 

'* I will watch beside him during the night,'' 
said De Lacy, " and leave him not till you come 
in the morning." 

Mr. Mortimer wished to share his vigil, but 
De Lacy would not hear of it after his recent 
indisposition ; and a consciousness of still linger- 
ing weakness induced the guardian to yield 
to his ward's entreaties. He had no doubt 
of De Lacy's affectionate care, for scarcely a 
day had elapsed since the youth's return from 
abroad, that he had not spent some time with 
his much valued friend, and former tutor, whose 
waning intellect seemed ever to grow more 
bright, whilst conversing with his favorite 
pupil, though there were times when his thick- 
ened speech rendered his words almost unin- 
telligible. 

It was a mournful sight to the grateful De 
Lacy to gaze on the wreck of him, whose 
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powerful intellect had excited the wonder and 
respect of his boyhood, whilst his kind heart 
and fervent piety had won the aflFectionate reve- 
rence of his manly years. To him Brian felt 
that he was indebted, not only for a knowledge 
of the things of this world, but for a far more 
valuable knowledge of the things to come ; and 
most anxious was he to repay, as much as lay 
in his power, the debt which he owed to the 
zealous pastor, who had continued his instruc- 
tions long after his presentation to the living 
had spared him all further necessity for teach- 
ing as a means of subsistence. 

His old friend could never again be what 
he once was, that Brian had felt on their 
first meeting after his return ; but the christian 
patience, the lofty faith, and unmurmuring sub- 
mission of she sufferer were so touchingly dis- 
played, even amid the painfully apparent decay 
of mind, that the grateful pupil loved his old 
tutor more and more, looking upon him in his 
fall with a reverence greater even than that. 
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with which he had regarded him in his prime. 
The touch of sorrow had but hallowed him in 
the eyes of the youth, who drew lessons of wis- 
dom from his daily attendance in the sick 
chamber. 

Edward Mortimer too was a frequent visitor 
at the vicarage, but the quietude of the sick 
chamber ill suited his more restless disposition, 
and the holy patience of the sufferer seemed a 
rebuke to his eager longing, and passionate de- 
sire for change — those placid looks a reproof to 
his startling bursts of mirth or wrath. 

The minds of the two youths had not been 
cast in the same mould, and the same culture 
had failed to make them alike: it needs a 
higher power than man can boast, to make the 
lion and the kid lie down in fellowship together. 

The summer sun streamed in through the 
window, shedding a cheerful light over the sick 
man's room, as De Lacy, closing the holy volume 
before him, put aside the curtain on the follow- 
ing morning, and looked out on the meadow 
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below, and the wooded hill beyond He stood 
thus for some moments watching the brightness 
of the dawn, then^ stepping back to the bed 
with a tread whose lightness rivaUed that of a 
woman, he bent over the couch of the sufferer, 
whose sleep was sweet and tranquiL The 
prayer of the grateful pupil was not unheard ; 
and the medical man pronounced his patient 
far better than he had dared to hope. 

The dew was still thick on the grass when 
De Lacy quitted the vicarage : the villagers 
were not yet astir, and the only sounds that met 
his ear were the falling of waters, and the wild 
birds' song, their morning hymn of praise, as it 
seemed to him who listened. 

The air was refreshing, and De Lacy, instead 
of seeking his room, turned towards the church 
and passing through a wicket stood for some 
moments lost in thought amid the tombs, 
his eye^ndeed resting on the ancient cross, but 
memory recalling to his mind the impressive 
preaching of him by whose side he had watched 
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the livelong night. That voice would be heard 
no more within those sacred walls: and De 
Lacy sighed at the thought. 

A noise within the holy edifice disturbed his 
melancholy musings. He could not be mistaken 
— he had heard a footfall on the stones within. 
Who could be there -at such an hour^ and for 
what purpose ? He glanced at a small side door 
to his left, and was startled on perceiving that 
there was a key in the lock. Advancing cauti- 
ously, he entered the church imnoticed, and saw 
his guardian kneeling before the rails of the 
altar. 

Concluding that his prayers were offered up 
for the health of their suffering pastor^ De 
Lacy crossed and knelt down by his side. So 
light had been the tread of the intruder that the 
suppliant remained unconscious of his presence^ 
and De Lacy prayed in silence, unwilling to 
disturb his guardian^ even to say that Iji^j for 
whom they prayed, was doing well. 

Mr. Mortimer's head was bowed on his 
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crossed arms which rested on the rails, so that 
his face was completely hid from the view of 
his youDg companion ; but his deep fiighs and 
heaving chest left no doubt of his strong emo- 
tion. A low muttering of unintelligible sounds 
attracted the attention of De Lacy, then the 
word, mercy, might be distinguished, uttered 
in tones of such fearful agony, that they thrilled 
the heart of the pitying listener, who at the 
same moment, by an involuntary movement, 
startled the earnest petitioner into a conscious- 
ness that he was not alone. 

*' Who are you, who thus dare intrude be- 
tween man and his creator ? Why play you 
the spy on me ?" questioned Mortimer wildly, 
starting up as he spoke, and glaring on the 
still kneeling Brian, as though he knew him 
not. 

" I am Brian, my dear sir. Brian de Lacy, 
your grateful ward. Do you not know me ?" 
asked the young man in alarm, shocked at his 
guardian's look. 
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** Yes, Brian de Lacy — his son — I know you 
now. But you are so like your father that it 
turns my brain to look upon you. And why 
come you here to play eavesdropper, boy ? May 
I not even pray in secret ?" 

'* Think not so meanly of me, my dear sir, 
I entreat ; I only came to join in your prayers 
for him by whose side I kept watch last 
night." 

" Said I aught in my prayers, not knowing 
your presence ?" asked Mortimer searchingly. 

" Nought that I heard, sir, save the word 
mercy ; and that is a word that all should use, 
since all have sinned." 

" Ay, sinned indeed. And you knelt by my 
side in prayer ? Did you not pray for me, 
Brian ? Will you pray for me now ? Pray 
that I may be forgiven. You are young and 
comparatively innocent : your prayers may be 
heard." 

" We will pray together, and for each other, 
sir." 
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Soothed by the words of his young compa- 
nion, Mr. Mortimer again knelt down beside 
his ward, and after a while his strange excite- 
ment passed away^ and Brian saw tears in the 
eyes which had before glared on him so wildly. 

They rose from their knees in silence, and 
not a word was uttered by either during their 
brief walk to the house ; but as they were 
entering the hall, Mr. Mortimer spoke^ turning 
away from his young companion^ as he did so. 

" Say nothing of this to my wife, it would 
but pain her, Brian, and she has ever been as a 
fond mother to you. Shattered by that attack 
last eve, and the danger of my old friend Marsh, 
I have not closed my eyes one moment since — 
to-morrow I shall be myself j^ain." 

^^ I trust so, my dear sir ; and depend on my 
never saying, or doing anything that can distress 
you, or Mrs. Mortimer." 

Mr. Mortimer turned into his library ; and 
De Lacy passed on to his own apartment. 
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^^ I understood that you had something of 
Importance to tell me," observed De Lacy, as 
he sat in the library with Mr. Mortimer on the 
succeeding day. 

They had been so sitting in silence for the 
last ten minutes, till Brian had grown impa- 
tient, an impatience not lessened, it might 
be increased, by hearing the voice of Alice 
without. 

'^ True, Brian, it was for this purpose that I 
sent for you," replied Mr. Mortimer, roused by 
the remark from a deep reverie. 

He took up some papers on the table before 
him, laid them down again, and continued in 
a voice which, if tremulous at first, gained firm- 
ness as he proceeded. 

*' It is painful to me to recur to the past, 
my dear Brian, and therefore I pray you to 
spare me all needless details. Your sole guar* 
dian for many years, now that you have grown 
to man's estate, it is fitting that I should yield 
up my stewardship. Here are papers which 
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give you possession of a clear three thousand 
a-year, besides a few acres of land in the county 
of Wilts, no trifling income in these days ; and 
one that you may improve if you will, by 
entering into some profession. Perhaps, con- 
tented with this, you will spare me the woari- 
some task of stating the bow and the where^ 
the various items, forming this whole, were 
collected ; how one sum was lent to a merchant 
here, another put out on mortgage there. I was 
never a good accountant, and your father's 
affairs were in such disorder, that it would cost 
me nearly as much trouble as pain to give you 
all the minutiai. Are you satisfied with my 
statement in the gross ?" 

'^ What, no reply?" he added after a moment's 
pause, finding that Brian did not speak. ^' Can 
you whom I have reared from your childhood 
mistrust my honor ? Had you expected more ? 
Say so, and you shall have it. De Lacy's son 
must not deem himself defrauded even of the 
worth of a child's whip.^' 
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" You wrong me by the thought, my dear 
sir," replied Brian warmly. '* I was silent 
from surprise, not at the smallness, but the 
extent of my wealth : had it been half the sum, 
it would have exceeded my expectations, having 
understood that my father had little to leave, 
save the land in Wiltshire." 

*' Care and zeal will make much out of little ; 
and I rejoice that you are more than contented 
with the result of my labours. To save all 
trouble to executors hereafter, will you give 
me a full release, that I may burn all the papers 
connected with a loss, the remembrance of 
which still harrows my soul ?" 

" Willingly, my dear sir ; and I pray you to 
word it so as to express my gratitude, as well 
as my trust." 

*' You owe me no gratitude, Brian. I have 
but striven to do my duty, and barely that." 

*' Nay, my dear guardian, say not so. What 
ward had ever more cause to be grateful? 
When have I felt a father's los& ?" 
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" Say no more, Brian ; say no more," ex- 
claimed Mr. Mortimer quickly, waving his hand 
as if to stay all further praise. '* Say no more 
on that point ; let us converse on other things. 
Will you write the release ?" 

Brian wrote the release as full as words 
could make it, adding a grateful acknowledg- 
ment at the close, in spite of his guardian's 
remonstrance. 

" These papers may all be burnt then," 
said Mortimer, receiving the release with evi- 
dent satisfaction. " Now, being your own 
master, you will visit your estate in Wiltshire, 
1 conclude, and see something more of the 
world." 

*' I have seen enough of the world for 
awhile, and am perfectly contented where 
I am." 

^' Not so, De Lacy ; you are too young to 
settle down into a recluse, and must see more 
of society, ere you make up your mind to 
renounce it. You will profit by a greater 
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knowledge of the world, and may be trusted 
amid its whirlpools. You must not abide here, 
but seek out a wider scene for action." 

*' Not abide here, sir," replied De Lacy red- 
dening, and then turning deadly pale. '' Would 
you turn me out like an undutiful son no longer 
worthy to dwell beneath your roof?" 

" No, no, De Lacy, not so : you misinter- 
pret my words : I do but advise for your profit. 
It is not good for a young man to be idle, 
and here there is no employment for mind or 
body." 

" You may try to gloss over your meaning 
by gentle terras, yet nevertheless I read it but 
too plainly. Alas I sir, what have I done that 
you should thus send me from you ?" 

' Nothing, nothing : I have no fault to find 
with you — it is not that — do not think so — it is 
only for your good," replied Mr. Mortimer 
hurriedly, the quivering lip and broken sen- 
tences showing how much he was moved by the 
emotion of Brian. ^^ As I said before, it is not 
good for youth to be idle." 
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^' You fear not this idleness for your son^ 
sir ; and yet you must bold him as dear^" said 
De Lacy mournfully. 

'^ He is of another temper, Brian, and needs 
some years of quietude to suit him to the 
world's calibre." 

'' And I, sir, I am young still; let me re- 
main to gather wisdom from study and reflection: 
let me learn to think ere you send me forth to 
act. Take back my fortune, be its guardian 
still ; and let me still count myself your son, a 
dependant on your bounty. Send me not away, 
I entreat you. For my father^s sake still grant 
me the shelter of your roof — the guidance of 
your counsel" 

'^ You have conquered, Brian; yet rejoice 
not in your conquest. I cannot — I dare not 
send his son from my door, or deny what is 
asked in his name : so, come what will, there 
must ever be a place at my hearth for the son 
of De Lacy, and yet it would be better for all 
that he should go," said Mr. Mortimer sadly, 
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turning away as he spoke, to hide from the 
youth the painful quivering of his lip. 

** Believe it not, my dear sir ; it is better, far 
better that I should abide with you," exclaimed 
Brian joyfully, *' Guide me in all things, so 
that you send me not from you. I have no 
home beside, no kindred, and no friends : yon 
and yours have been all to me," he added grate- 
fuUy. 

'* May it turn out for your good, but I doubt 
it much," observed Mr. Mortimer sadly. 

^^ What cani you dread, sir^ from my abiding 
here?" 

" I know not, but the foreshadowing of some 
coming ill hangs over me." 

'* You are not well, my dear sir, that is it." 

" No, Brian, no ; there is more than that. It 
was thus I felt ere your father died," and Mr. 
Mortimer shuddered as he spoke. ^^ I feel deep 
sorrow, or a fearful doom coming on those I 
love, and I would spare you both." 

** Your kind intentions would be vain, sir : 

TOL. I. p 
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whatever sorrow falls on yon and yours I miist 
— I would bear all my part Were we a Aou- 
sand miles asunder^ I would fly hither with the 
speed of love to lighten, or to share your cared. "' 

^^ I know you would, and thank you, Brian, 
for this loving zeal ; and yet it puns me too, 
for it is more than I deserve. Nay, interrupt 
me not to swear I merit all that you <Mi do or 
give, you speak at random, not knowing that 
which has been, that which may be yet. Youth 
is too trustful, and will never see that all things 
change : ay, even hearts. The time wlaj come 
when you may hate to look upon my face." 

" Never, my dear guardian, never I What 
lightness have you seen in speech or act, that 
you should think me capable of such a vile, un* 
natural change ?" 

^^ I have seen nothmg to condemn, and love 
you better for this warmth : and yet the thing 
I say may come to pass. I will hope |not, for I 
should grieve to lose my place within that noble 
heart : but if it should, His will who orders all 
things for the best be done, I may not think 
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that will is hard. I send you not away, but 
listen to my words. You have no friends you 
say but me and mine ; go forth into the world, 
and you will win more friends; friends better 
suited to your age and mood.'' 

^ I am contented with the friends I have, 
dear sir, and ask no more.^ 
. ^^ Your talents will be wasted h^re — ^your 
heart contracted in so small a circle." 

^^ I will improve my talents by more study, 
sir ; and learn to love the many, from the strong 
love I bear the few.'' 

^' But you have kindred, Brian : and yet know 
them not." 

'^ They never sought me out, sir, when I 
needed care; and I care not for seekii^ them." 

" But you are young, warm hearted, Brian, 
and should seek a bride." 

De Lacy started, coloured, and looked down 
without reply, whilst Mr. Mortimer, marking 
the effect of his words, proceeded with greater 
hope of success. 
p 3 
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*' Yea know not, Brian, the blessing of a 
woman's tenderness, her gentle sympathy, her 
ever watchful, unobtrusive care. Her soothing 
tones calm passion'a wrath, pour balm upon the 
wounded heart, and lead that heart to better 
deeds — from earth to heaven. If there is one 
rich gem more rare, and of more worth than all 
beside this world can boast, that jewel is the 
love of some true, noble, and devoted womait. 
You are moved by my words." 

'* I am so, sir : that gem is yours." 

'^ It is. Go seek a wife like mine, and let 
me bless your choice." 

*' I will," said De Lacy rising. 

" Then you quit Aymestry," observed his 
guardian quickly, and as Brian thought, joy- 
fully. 

'* We will speak more of my plans to-morrow, 
sir, if you please." 

'* We will ; now go and ponder on my 
words." 

*^ Alone, dear Alice ? Where is Edward ?** 
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enquired De Lacy, as he entered the drawing- 
room. 

^^ Gone fishingy I believe, or roaming some- 
where. He could sit still no longer, he said, 
and inosted on taking cousin Hinton with him, 
who, in yain, remonstrated on the cruelty of 
leaTing me alone. I had another brother to 
take care of me was Edward's reply ; and so he 
carried off my cousin." 

^* Brother I" murmured De Lacy, then turned 
away without further comment. After a pause 
of some momrats he spoke abruptly, perhaps 
roused by the entrance of Mrs. Mortimer. 

" Will you not walk with me, Alice ?" 

Alice was soon equipped, and amnin-arm 
they wandered on towards the garden wood, 
taking a middle path along the face of the steep 
hill, with towering trees above, and rock and 
coppice below, slopii^ down to the road at the 
foot, whilst farther still wound the dear blue 
Lugge in fantastic turns, like the wayward 
wanderings of a wilful child, through meadows 
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of an emerald green, a rich fringing of alders 
marking the course of the stream ; whilst be- 
yond rose another wooded hill, and further still 
the Black YeW, the valley running up between 
that and the Sued till lost in the distance and 
the mist. 

The promise of Spring had been fulfilled^ 
and Summer with all her rich luxuriance was 
around. The primrose, violet, and wood ane- 
mone had passed away ; but other flowers of as 
rich and varied dyes were gleaming forth from 
sheltering brake, or sunny bank, whilst the 
birds seemed singing for very joy, from an in- 
tensity of rapture that could not be restrained. 

It was a lovely scene, and those who wan- 
dered there seemed to feel its beauty for they 
lingered on their way, pausing ever and anon 
to look around ; and yet their words were few, 
and there was a something unwonted in the 
bearing of both. 

There was a troubled expression on the fine 
features of De Lacy but rarely seen, with a 
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sudden flushing, then fading away of the 
crimson flood, as though a hope and fear were 
holding a keen encounter in his mind, and he 
feared to lose some valued good, by striving for 
a good more valued still ; whilst the small hand 
of Alice rested more timidly than usual on his . 
arm, and she but rarely raised her eyes to his 
face, casting them down again with a rosy 
blush, if she thought he had caught the glance. 
Was there doubt and displeasure where there 
had never been doubt and displeasure before ? 
Was there to be coldness and dissension be- 
tween those, who had loved each other from 
their birth, with a love so firm, so unselfish, 
that in thought, and word, and act, they seemed 
of the one same mind ? What had arisen to 
check their interchange of thought ? Loved 
they less or loved they more ? Whence their 
silence ? Whence their blushes ? 

The silence had lasted long. Brian, at least, 
knew not how long, when it was broken by 
Alice, who feared she knew not what, and spoke 
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in a tone so soft, so low^ that the rustling of 
the throshe's wing, as it flitted by, was scarce 
more loud. 

^* Are you ill, dear Brian ?^ 

** m, Alice ! ill I" replied De Lacy, roused 
by her question. " Use not the word — speak 
only of hope and joy. Why do you think me 
ill, sweet love ?" 

*' I scarely know ; but you were silent so 
long, and your cheek changed so suddenly. At 
least you have been crossed I fear." 

'^ I have been twice crossed : You called me 
brother, but just now." 

^' Did I offend you by so doing ?" asked 
Alice timidly. '^ Have you not been to me as 
a kind brother from my birth ? Bid me not 
love you less." 

** Not less, sweet love ; not less, but more. 
You tremble, and you turn away. Your father 
hath grown weary of my presence, and would 
send me forth to seek fresh friends, and a fitting 
bride. Am I grown hateful too to you ? " 
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*^ Hateful ! You cannot think It, Brian. 
You will not go ? " 

" Not if you bid me stay, sweet love," said 
Brian, pressing the hands which had been 
clasped by a sudden impulse, between his. 
" Say that you love me, and no earthly power 
shall make me go. Speak, Alice, speak ! This 
silence tortures me." 

" Have I not loved you, Brian, from my 
birth ? Why should you think I love you 
less?" 

" Not less ; but I would have you love me 
more ; I told you so just now. I was but as a 
brother to you then — I would be something 
dearer now. Nay, do not tremble, and turn 
from me thus, but look upon me once again, 
and say you will be mine : no more my sister, 
but my bride. Will you not speak one little 
word of hope ? " 

** I know not what to say," faltered Alice 
trembling, and confused. ^^ I have looked on 
p 5 
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you as a brother for long years — ^you called me 
sister too ; and it seems strange.** 

*' Strange, but not painful, Alice, to give 
more than once yon gave. llGne was a brother's 
loTe in our young days, at least, I thought so 
then, and whilst away ; but my first look when 
I returned told me my love was of a deeper, 
stronger kind. I felt you were what none had 
erer been before, none could ever be i^ain, part 
of myself— a portion of my being. Forgive me 
if I thought that you too felt that our young 
love was changed ; and that we were dearer to 
each other than when we bade farewelL Alice, 
you weep. Stay, stay those tears: I camiot 
look upon them, and be calm. I will be dumb 
rather than give you cause for pain. Forgive 
me, if I judged amiss, and rather count me as a 
brother still, giving the love you gave before, 
than hate me for thus asking you for more.'' 

^' Hate you I Ah, no ! that could not be. It 
is not hate, but doubt, fear, hope — I know not 
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what it is, that makes me weep. A somethiiig 
new and strange." 

'* A new born joy — ^a thrilling hope," said Do 
Lacy closing the sentence, as Alice turned once 
more away, with deepening blushes on her fair 
young cheek. '^ Nay, Alice, nay ; you shall 
not leave me now, but listen to my tale of love, 
and smile the while you hear. Come to the leafy 
bower I twined for you, when you were but a 
tiny child; and let me tell yon there how the 
boy's love hath grown into the man's devotion." 
Alice yielded herself to his guidance, and if her 
face was half averted the while he wooed, it was 
not from displeasure at his words. He told how 
he had returned from foreign lands, thinking to 
meet her as a jdster still, and at the first glance 
found that she was dearer far. He told her on 
that self same night he sat at his window, houi^ 
after hour, looking up the valley, which now 
lay at their feet, thinking of her and only her ; 
and then, after awhile, he won from the blush- 
ing girl that she too had found they met not as 
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they parted, and yet were not less dear ; and 
how she had sat like him, looking up that peace- 
ful vale, thinking of one she would not name. 

The seat to which Brian had led her was shel- 
tered from observation by'^intervening boughs, 
and here they sat, unconscious of the lapse of 
time, till the mists of evening gathering round, 
warned them that it was needful to return to 
the house. The sun had sunk and they had not 
seen it : Edward and Hinton had passed close 
above them, making the wild wood echo with 
their laugh, and yet they had not heard them — 
the cattle had laid down to rest — the birds hod 
gone to roost — silence had settled all around, 
and yet they knew it not. 

Let those laugh loud who never did the like. 
What was the flight of time to them ? They 
were lovers ; happy, affianced lovers, not clocks 
or watches. They were not required to keep 
time themselves, n^r point it out to others. 

Slowly, but not sadly, they went on their 
homeward way, he speaking stiU of his hopes, 
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his joy ; she listening to his words with blush 
and smile. It was a happy chance that they 
walked not into the Lugge, so little did they 
think of the path they were treading. Luckily 
for them, the report had gone forth that they 
were at the Vicarage, the good man regarding 
them both as his children, and his old house- 
keeper always attempting to <jram them, as in 
their childish days ; so no one wondered at their 
absence ; and no one questioned of its cause. 

Edward and Hinton were in such high spirits, • 
and talked so much that the silence of the 
lovers was not remarked : or, if noted, set down 
to the expected departure of Brian, for, by some 
chance, all knew, or guessed that such an event 
was in contemplation. Had Brian known this, 
he might not have felt highly flattered by the 
almost boisterous spirits of Edward and Hinton. 
It is said that that night De Lacy and Alice 
«at at their casements, looking out on the silver 
moon, and up that lovely valley, their young 
hearts filled with hope and joy ; and neitlier 
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found their watching lonely, for though apart 
in person, their hearts were with each other. 

Light were their slumbers, blest their dreams^ 
and never dawned the mom upon a happier 
pair. 



THE END OF TOL I. 
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